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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The upsetting of the equilibrium in Europe has coin- 
cided with almost the least eventful week of the war 


The Russian case is that the ship contained contraband 
of war; on our part it is maintained, and there is every 


' reason for believing our Foreign Office to be rightly 


informed on the case—that the only part of the cargo 
which could be described as contraband was explosive 
material intended for our China squadron and was 
properly marked with the broad arrow. The reported 


_ Russian reply to Lord Lansdowne’s protest appears to 


in the Far East. In the despatches General Kuropatkin | 
Petersburg” and ‘‘ Smolensk”, the cruisers which 


has announced that there is no considerable change in 
the situation. In the one important action, of which 
the news was even slower than usual in reaching us, 
the Russians took the offensive and made what seems 
to have been a very determined counter-attack on the 
Mo-Tien-ling pass. The Japanese successfully held their 
strong position with the loss of about 300 men and the 


- Russian casualties are reported as over 1,000. A Russian 


admit this, and states that the ‘‘ Malacca ”’ will not be 


‘taken before a prize court. 


The incident is much complicated by the status of the 


made the capture. There is no question that they 
came through the Dardanelles, and the Russian Govern- 


' ment has to escape from the dilemma that either she 


broke the regulation of the Treaty of Berlin forbidding 
armed vessels to pass the straits, or that they are 
merchantmen, in which case the capture of the ** Ma- 


_ lacca”’ is an act of piracy. The dilemma no doubt is 


official despatch describes the attack as a demonstra- — 


tion made to find out the strength of the enemy. 
extent of the casualties makes this unlikely; the 


The | 


attack was probably part of General Kuropatkin’s © 


endeavour to check the Japanese advance while he was 
assuring the retreat of his troops towards Mukden. 


. The rumours that there has been great activity on the | 


extreme right of General Kuroki’s forces tend to sup- | 


port this view. From Port Arthur we have no news 
whatever, nor even a report; but the Vladivostok 
squadron has again slipped out, sunk two small 


Japanese steamers and is now thought to be at large | 


in the Pacific. 


The question both of the Russian seizure of the 
letters on the ‘‘ Prince Heinrich” and the absolute 


not so simple as it seems. There are precedents for 
breaking the Treaty of Berlin which may be interpreted 
in many ways and has been evaded perpetually. Any- 
way now that the acuteness of the crisis caused by the 

articular question of seizing the ‘‘ Malacca” seems over, 
it will be necessary to arrive at some definite understand- 
ing of the status of the volunteer fleet. It may be that 
the Russian case is a good one, but it must be a per- 
petual source of danger if Russia and the European 
signatories have contrary views of the interpretation of 


_ the treaty. 


capture of the P. and O. liner ‘‘ Malacca” should | 


have been settled wholly by reference to the lawyers. 
Unhappily in the second case Russia or her captains 


bave allowed the incident to develop into an acute | 


crisis. In the words of the despatch a very serious 
Situation is*involved. Most of the facts are clear. The 
vessel was stopped in the Red Sea by a Russian cruiser 
and boarded by a prize crew on 13 July, the Russian flag 
was hoisted, the British taken down, and the passengers 
were landed but the*crew retained. After an inquiry 
of several days Lord Lansdowne sent a “strongly 
worded” protest, which was received by the Russian 
Foreign Minister on Wednesday afternoon, demanding 
the release of the vessel within twenty-four hours. 


Apart from the opening and detention of mails, a very | 
_ means let generals put together and keep the evidence 


intricate question is the security of neutral shipping 


It is wholly to be regretted that General Oku should 
have published abroad a number of accusations against 
the Russians of practices contrary to the humanities of 
war. Similar accusations, quoted as a reason for 
General Oku’s countercharge, were made but with 
less official sanction against Japanese soldiers after 
Wa-fang-tien. It is not unlikely that both charges are 
in some degree true. Things are done in war, even by 
people who have every right to be considered civilised 
beings, which proclaim the continuance of the instincts 
of savagery. War, even the most precisely organised 
battle, is a hurly burly in which a large number of the 
combatants have very little idea what they are doing. 
White flags or red crosses may be fired on in ignor- 
ance; and even the unauthorised raising of the white 
flag has been known. In such a case the interchange 
of charges of inhumanity,can do no good. Partisans 
believe only the accusations of their own side, and the 
one effect is to embitter the bitterness of war. By all 
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of breaches of the law of a fair field. It is well to have 
the evidence in reserve if it is supported by proper 
witnesses. But in the case of this war the presence 
about every field of battle of the worse type of Chinese 
increases enormously the difficulty of proving any case 
of maltreatment of the wounded or the dead. 


There have been great rejoicings in Tokio. At last, 
after many months’ waiting, relieved only by the arrival 
of late news and extreme hospitality, the newspaper 
correspondents have been let loose. With a number of 
foreign attachés they were released from Tokio on 
Wednesday and sailed for the front on Monday. It is 
perhaps fair to argue that as they have so far been care- 
fully and very properly kept remote and in ignorance 
when any important move was imminent, it is expected 
by Japanese military authorities that the great effort 
will be concluded by the time the correspondents land. 
This may not apply to the attacks on Port Arthur, 
where by the nature of th> case, since presumably 
immediate relief is now out of the question, it will not 
much, matter what information the correspondents 
succeed in bruiting or inventing. 


Lord Curzon made two speeches on Wednesday, the 
first at the Guildhall where he was made a freeman of 
the City of London, and the second at the Mansion 
House where he was entertained at luncheon. Both 
were perfect in form, and the first and more serious and 
important speech was full of the pageantry of thought in 
which he excels. It was eastern in its rich imagery, very 
typically English in its fervour of patriotism and empire. 
There was no false modesty about the speech. ‘‘ Some 
put efficiency on their banner”’, was the plain purport 
of one sentence, ‘‘ but I practise it”. The whole speech 
glittered with gems; and one hesitates to make a 
selection from them. Lord Curzon passionately defended 
his Tibet policy, the monk-ridden land as he called it, 
and he ended with a moving eulogy of the real empire 
builders, the patient unobserved officials who have 
served under him. He advised all the ‘‘ embryonic 
Premiers’ sitting at the table with him to follow Lord 
Rosebery’s example and visit India. Who were these 
embryonic premiers? We have glanced through the 
list of lunchers, and still are rather in the dark. There 
were, however, no doubt embryonic Lord Mayors 
present besides many other men of distinction. 


The complaint used to be made against Mr. Balfour 
that he did not read the ‘‘ Times” and other papers as 
thoroughly as he should. Something which Lord 
Salisbury said, amid his pleasant reminiscences of 
Lord Curzon in Oxford days, might be taken, we sup- 
pose, as proof that the Prime Minister has not reformed 
in this matter. Lord Salisbury said that he would take 
care ‘‘to report to Mr. Balfour what had passed that 
afternoon”. We should be curious to know, if he 
recited the speech, what was his rendering of that 
passage about the roaring tides of Asia. In the long 
and good report of the ‘* Times” it ran: ‘‘I do not 
think our work is over or drawing to an end. On 
the contrary, as the years roll by the sky seems to me 
more clear, the duty more imperative, the work more 


majestic, the gold more sublime”. One trusts, for | 


Mr. Balfour's peace of mind, he gave it goal not gold. 


On Tuesday Mr. Brodrick made a final official state- 
ment of the determination of the Government to settle 
our affairs with the Tibetans at Lhasa. In conjunction 
with Colonel Younghusband’s proclamation the position 
is clear enough though, perhaps, the candour of official 
utterances is not so great as it seems. There are 
motives of diplomacy which neither the Russian nor 
the British Government will think it advantageous to 
publish. About the advance itself there is nothing 
withheld. The advance on the last stage of the journey 
has begun and it is unfortunately clear that the Tibetans 
mean to continue their resistance. The Karo-la Pass, 
as the other natural strongholds on the line of march, 
was strongly fortified and occupied by considerable 
numbers of troops. But the Tibetans appear to have 


and the expedition is now on the far side of the range | 


within less than a hundred miles of Lhasa. The 
advance is not likely to be greatly delayed, but as the 
expedition descends the long arduous declivity to Lhasa, 
the difficulty of keeping up communications will be 
much increased and we may have intervals in the news 
of the expedition’s progress. 


t was to be expected, considering the well-known 
opinion of the people of Toronto and the treatment 
of past militia commanders, that General Dundonald 
should have a great ovation in that town. Unhappily 
the provinces of Canada are divided by so very keen a 
rivalry that this acknowledgment of his services will be 
taken rather as a political movement than an exhibition 
of Imperial zeal. The people of Toronto do not intend 
itas such. The town is the centre of the sentiment 
represented by the descendants of the United Empire 
Loyalists whose enthusiasm is that of their ancestors. 
But in Quebec the reception will be taken as urged by 
a narrower motive and this sort of essential misrepre- 
sentation is one of the chief barriers to a cool settle- 
ment of what should be of strictly military concern. 
The same vicious tendency to use imperial affairs as a 
lever for political agitation was confessed in Mr. Lloyd- 
George’s motion of adjournment. The House showed 
some dignity in negativing it without a division ; but 
the meddlesome speeches that preceded the explanation 
are so much to the bad. 


Whether their intention was political or imperial 
their effect was at once made clear by the bitter debate 
in the Canadian House of Parliament, when Mr. Arnold- 
Forster’s name was associated by members of doubtful 
patriotism with Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and 
Mr. Lloyd-George in an expression of obligation for 
their attitude. Lord Dundonald did an unconstitutional 
thing, deliberately and on purpose, for the sake of a 
reform which he believed was vital to the defence of the 
Empire. Mr. Arnold-Forster, who talks of prospective 
reductions in English garrisons through the colonies, 
must believe that Lord Dundonald’s emphasis on the 
necessity of an incorrupt organisation for Canadian 
forces is essential to the defence of Canada; and from 
the logic of this belief it follows to condemn Lord 
Dundonald is to give check to a necessary agitation. 
The value of Lord Dundonald’s insistence on his own 
deposal consists in the strength it lends to the reform- 
ing party; and to gloze the incident is to deprive 
it of potential value. Toronto is more right than 
Mr. Arnold-Forster. 


Such exhibitions as the House of Commons has been 
giving this week serve at any rate one purpose; they 
bring Parliamentary government still further into con- 
tempt. A body that is liable to breakings out of this 
kind is too obviously unfit to govern anempire. What 
is to be said for a system as an instrument for imperial 
government that may at any time keep the Prime 
Minister, with his immense burden of the gravest 
imperial work, wasting his time and strength for 
twenty-six hours on end listening to absolutely idle 
speeches, intended to effect nothing but the embar- 
rassment of the executive? Other scandals of 
this nature have invariably been attributed to the 


| Irish element in the House and solemn lessons 


have been read from them of the necessity of getting 
rid of the Irish incubus in order to save Parliament 
and the Empire. But this instance, one of the worst of 
its kind, cannot be attributed to Irish wickedness even 
by the most Philistine of Saxons, whether from Ulster or 
England. The Irish members had nothing to do with 


_it. And from the imperial point of view it is really 


| 


irrelevant whether Government or Opposition were to 
blame. No institution is fit for imperial government 
which is liable thus to be paralysed by the mistake 
whether of one side or another. 


That Mr. Balfour was able to stand the strain 
without loss of temper or urbanity is simply won- 
derful. Mr. Gladstone could have done the same, and 


_ did, but certainly no other parliamentarian now living. 
fled as soon as the Gurkhas, who scaled the heights 
with their normal activity, got within striking distance 


It is appalling to think what the ‘ psychological 
climate” of the House would have been had Sir Henry 
Campbeil-Bannerman, for instance, sat in Mr. Balfour’s 
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lace. But marvellously as it was borne by Mr. Balfour, 
who had come from a Cabinet Council to the sitting and 
went straight from the sitting of twenty-six hours to a 
meeting of the Imperial Defence Committee, it is mon- 
strous that a prime minister should be submitted to such 
a strain. And all because a knot of ill-behaved young 
men, such as Mr. McKenna and Mr. Winston Churchill, 
chose to occupy the House by a rude and pointless 
speech iterated and reiterated all through the night. 
So respectable a personas Mr. Sydney Buxton might 
be ashamed to countenance the goings on of his 
noisy young friends. It is just as though a sixth-form 
boy were to encourage and join in the insubordination 
of a number of little boys in the lower school. Mr. 
Churchill, as would be expected, was the most offen- 
sive, making even his new friends ashamed of him. 
Some of the Liberal members confessed as much to 
the Unionists. Mr. Churchill was not playing his game 
well, for he was speaking very badly the whole night 
through, and he does not often speak badly. 


Perhaps the most remarkable feat of endurance was 
performed by the veteran Mr. Spencer Charrington, 
who, though eighty-four years of age, saw the entire 
sitting through and voted in every division. A little 
token as tribute from the 164 Unionists who followed 
him through the lobbies would be a graceful act. 
Contrast his record with Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s, who went to bed at a normal hour 
and did not reappear until eleven the next morning, 
when he immediately moved to report progress, 
tired already. Mr. Asquith never appeared at all. 
It should endear him to his followers who bore the 
burden and heat of the night. However the Oppo- | 
sition will probably learn their lesson : they have gained 
nothing by this performance; they did not carry a 
single point they raised ; the Government got through 
the business they wished: and the only result of the 
whole proceeding is strikingly to strengthen the case 
for closure by guillotine, which will be used more and 
more and become only the more popular the more it is. 
used, 


The first annual meeting of the Tariff Reform 
League, held on Thursday at Stafford House under the 
presidency of the Duke of Sutherland, was something 
more than the dull perfunctory affair which such meet- 
ings usually are. Mr. Chamberlain made it of real 
account, stating the position of the movement with 
justice and nicety. He recognises that we are only at 
the beginning of our work, at the same time he is 
plainly justified in claiming that the tariff reform 
movement has made almost unprecedented progress 
during the fourteen months it has had organised 
form. No one doubts now that the great majority of 
the Unionist party is in favour of preferential tariffs, an 
assertion few would have liked to venture a year and a 
half ago. And this has been achieved without the active 
support, though, as Mr. Chamberlain said, with the 
sympathy, of the Prime Minister. The truth is that in 
this matter everything is in our favour. ‘Ours is a 
positive policy, theirs is a negative policy. Ours is a 
constructive policy, theirs is a destructive policy.” 
There is the kernel of the situation politically. It is 
always easier to attack than defend, and in tariff ques- 
tions we are the attackers and our opponents the 
defenders. Time and persistency may be trusted to 
wear down the defence. 


The spirit in which the first report of the Tariff 
Commission has been received by free-traders makes 
one doubt if facts have any effect on partisanship. The 
complaint is that the commission has come exactly 
to the conclusion which could have been inferred from 
Mr. Chamberlain’s Greenock speech and the known 
opinions of the members of the commission. Criticism of 
such a kind is entirely irrelevant. The commission never | 
purported to be an independent inquiry into the pre- 
misses of the question. It was constituted only for con- 
structive purposes ; and it has done in respect to the iron 
trades what it was asked to do. The recommendations 
which we have had from Mr. Chamberlain have been 
compared with the conclusions or summaries of evi- 
dence and in these lies much of the value of the report. | 


The summing-up is eminently judicial in tone, and the 
evidence was taken from representatives of four-fifths 
of the iron and steel trades. It was of course im- 
possible to publish the evidence in detail, but it is there 
as permanent material for the settlement of the different 


_ branches of the question; and the conclusion drawn 


from it can only be met by those who have taken the 
trouble to collect facts with similar thoroughness. 


As to the comparative growth of prosperity in the iron 
and steel trades the figures of the report give a concise 
proof, which leaves much room for a moral, that Ger- 
many and the United States both in the steel and pig iron 
trades have advanced with astonishing rapidity while 
we have stood still. Twenty years ago we were first, 
we are now third; and only our increased trade with 
the colonies, now seriously threatened, has disguised 
the appalling diminution of our export trade to foreign 
countries. Every piece of evidence points to one cause 
for this sudden loss of relative prosperity. By a number 
of extremely interesting figures it was shown that short 
or irregular hours of work are the ruin both of actual 
profits and of the calibre of the workman. So great is 
the relative loss that some firms have run full time at a 
minimum of profit rather than risk the break in con- 
tinuity. From this irregularity both Germany and the 
United States have been free because they are protected 
by high tariffs and because our absence of tariff enables 
them when trade is dull to dump at will and maintain 
their own continuity by the doubly beneficial process of 
breaking ours. The real gist of the report is the tabu- 
lated scheme of tariffs with which it concludes. We 
shall discuss this at length next week. 


When wireless telegraphy has gone beyond the 
experimental stage, no doubt it will be added to the 
Government monopolies of the telegraph and postal 
systems. But the Postmaster-General’s Bill introduced 
into the House of Commons on Monday does not pro- 
pose this. The most interesting feature of this new 
method of transmission is that messages can be inter- 


' fered with, and this fact will have to be taken into 


account in granting licences to the various syndicates 
and companies proposing to operate. They will have 
to be divided up into spheres of influence, and Govern- 
ment will require many powers of regulation which it 
has not at present. As the difficulties about wireless 
telegraphy have shown during the Russo-Japanese war, 
there may even be political dangers in unregulated trans- 
mission of these ethereal messages. Where the in- 
stallations go beyond the United Kingdom or the three- 
mile limits, there might be breaches of neutrality in 
case of war which would involve Government in re- 
sponsibility. Yet there exists no power of control under 
the Common Law, or perhaps it would be better to say 
it needs better definition to meet such a remarkable 
development as wireless telegraphy; and this the 
Government Bill proposes to do. 


The inability of the London County Council to sell 
the splendid sites in Aldwych and Kingsway leaves 
an unpleasant sense of depression. Many reasons 
have been suggested, and it was urged that if the 
leases had been increased to ninety-nine years all would 
have been well. But not a single bid was made and 
one cannot believe that people anxious for such a site, 
admirable in every way, would be prevented by the 
restriction of the lease to the usual term prevailing in 
London. We hope that there is no truth in the asser- 
tion publicly made that American firms are anxious to 
purchase the sites for the erection of steel buildings of 
many storeys. The outrage to a delta which might 
offer as fine an effect as any street in London would be 
unendurable. We suppose the ratepayer, who loves to 
anticipate his burdens, would not allow even a Pro- 
gressive majority to make of the site a great paradise. 
It would be an inestimable boon to the class of people, 
still thick on the outskirts, whose lodging-places have 
been pulled down to make room for Kingsway. Few 
parts of London are more remote from open spaces 
popularly available. 


A pretty illustration of the distinction in kind 
between young sentiment and old is to be found in a 
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complaint from New Zealand. The colony desires 
more memorials of the Boer war, which under the 
neglect of the Government are being suffered to rust 
and fall to pieces. It will be remembered that the 
London County Council was greatly upset because 
their Parks Committee proposed to set up cannon used in 
the Boer war in a public place. Thus the new world 
comes in to redress the balance of the old. In how 
many things it would be excellent if in these and more 
serious matters, as Mr. Parkin once said in effect, the 
sentiment of the people in England and the colonies 
could be added up and divided by two. In this case 
the balance might be easily arrived at by the simple 
device of allowing the London County Council to send 
over to Mr. Seddon the guns which they rejected. 


The result of the trial for conspiracy of the employés 


LORD CURZON: THE PERFORMANCE 
AND THE PROMISE. 


Se conference of the freedom of the City of London 
upon Lord Curzon was unique in this respect, 
the recipient of the honour is neither a Vicercy nor an 
ex-Viceroy of India. Technically we know that Lord 
Curzon is a private individual, and has to be reap- 


| pointed to his high post. But as the instrument of his 


reappointment is in all probability already made out, he 
is to all intents and purposes the Sovereign’s Vicegerent 
in the Peninsula. In that capacity he spoke, and in 
that capacity he must be treated. Next to the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain the Viceroy of India is the 
greatest subject of the King; and his worst enemies 
cannot say that Lord Curzon has failed to fill the posi- 


_ tion with dignity, industry, and clear, if sometimes 


at the Horton Lunatic Asylum, Epsom, is a severe | 


censure on the management of that institution by the 
Committee of Management of the London County 
Council. It has been at the mercy of a gang, perhaps 
of forty persons, who have been misappropriating stores 
on a large scale ; and the possibility of doing so was 
the neglect of proper supervision by the committee. 
The jury was of opinion that there should be an inquiry 
into the administration by the committee, and the 
Judge, perhaps not logically but not unnaturally, re- 
garded this holding out of temptation as a reason for 
passing lenient sentences on the four prisoners who 
were the foreman butcher, the carman and the store 
clerks who had played into each other’s hands for the 
purpose of the fraud. If the statement of one of the 
prisoners is to be believed, not only were the stores 
removed and sold but immense quantities were actually 
destroyed whenever stock was taken to make things 
balance. There was no proper system of book-keeping 
and the accounts were ‘‘cooked”. It is a most 
serious scandal and very damaging to the Council’s 
reputation. 


The Sievier case fortunately came to an end with the 
inquiry before the magistrate, and the defendant was 
discharged. We say fortunately because criminal in- 
vestigations are getting intolerably prolix. It is 
appalling to think of such cases as the Slater inquiry, 
the Hooley proceedings and now this Sievier case, with 
the preliminary stages extending over weeks and a 
prospect of days of actual trial before a judge. There 
was a lack of discretion in making a charge of perjury 
after four years. Perjury is always difficult to prove 
and doubly difficult when it has become stale. In this 
instance it would probably never have been heard of if 
it had not been for the libel action. We are not sur- 


relentless, purpose. To a career of such unbroken 
success as Lord Curzon’s the freedom of the City of 
London is a fitting appendage. It is an honour which, 
as Lord Curzon said, with the old rhetorical ring of the 
House of Commons, ‘‘ No fee can purchase, and no 
conqueror can claim”. At the height of Chatham’s 
popularity Horace Walpole complained that it rained 
gold boxes. Lord Curzon is not yet a popular 
idol, but he has begun with the most coveted gold 
box of all, and he well deserves it. It would be 
impossible, and if possible it would be undesirable, 
to attempt at the present time anything like an esti- 
mate of Lord Curzon’s administration of India. We 
have not yet got the perspective: and_ besides, 
Lord Curzon is only half way through his task. A 
Viceroy who takes the administrative machinery to 
pieces for the purpose of overhauling it, and who pro- 
ceeds ‘‘to inquire into every branch of Government in 
turn” with a view to practising as well as preaching 
efficiency, is bound to raise up a host of enemies against 
himself. It is no secret that Lord Curzon is unpopular 
in certain circles in India, military as well as civil. The 
dislike of the disturbed official is the price that must be 
paid by every statesman who goes in for ‘‘ reconstruc- 
tion and reform”. Itis also conceivable that a Viceroy 
of this type should occasionally ruffle the serenity of 
the venerable pensioners who compose the Council of 
the Secretary of State for India in Downing Street. 
The question however is not whether Lord Curzon has 
made things pleasant all round for everybody, but 
whether he has really improved the efficiency of Indian 


| government. Our rule in India is rightly the wonder and 


prised that the magistrate thought no jury would con- | 


vict. Mr. Avory also, who said of the prosecution that 
he should not be surprised at anything, turned out to 
be right in hinting that his only surprise would be if the 
magistrate sent the case to trial. Bankrupt betting 
men should note his opinion that there is no reason for 
their taking an express train to town and hurrying to 
Carey Street with any ten-pound note they may happen 
to win at Epsom. 


Nothing is more revolting to people of the least 
sensitiveness than the horrors of the slaughter-house. 
Whilst man remains a devourer on a large scale of 
meat, it is not conceivable that the animals he eats can 
be saved from all pain and misery. For instance, they 
have to be driven to the place of death ; and everybody 
knows that they are often obstinate in going and have 
to be assailed by the drivers. It is often hateful to see 
animals doomed for slaughter being driven aboard ship. 


envy of the world. But highly organised and singularly 
successful as this system has been, we do not believe it 
can be disputed that in five years Lord Curzon has 
made it better than it was. The Viceroy paid an 
eloquent and just tribute to ‘‘the men on the plains”, 
the organisers of victory, whose devotion to duty and 
self-sacrifice have been panegyrised by every pen and 
tongue that has taken India for its theme. The amount 
of administrative ability, divorced from ambition, that 
is expended on the administration of India is truly 
wonderful. It is an ability, as Lord Curzon pointed 
out, frequently distinct from those moral qualities of 
courage and adventure, which make men what is called 
successful in this world. The Indian Civil servant is 
well, but not extravagantly, paid, and he is content to 
do his duty. Our Indian régime is a marvellous appli- 
cation of trained and obedient brains to the business of 
government. Weat home may well be proud of it, 
and we need not be ashamed to confess that we 
know very little about the details of its work- 
ing. Nor is it necessary that we should know, 
provided that we continue to be wise enough to leave 
the work to those who do know. In the eighteenth 


century there were only four men in the House of 


But at least we can minimise the horrors in the actual | 
killing place, and the report of Mr. Arthur Lee’s com- | 
_whether there are as many in the present House of 


mittee that has considered this matter should be carried 
speedily into law. The committee declares its view 
that all animals should be stunned or otherwise 
rendered unconscious before blood is drawn. Another 
recommendation is that animals awaiting death should 
be spared, as much as possible, from any contact with 
the sights and sounds of the slaughter-house. The 
committee was a very strongly constituted one, and its 
report should be accepted in its entirety. 


Commons who knew anything about India—Clive, 
Burke, Rumbold, and Warren Hastings. We doubt 


Commons, though perhaps Macaulay’s characteristic 
saying that ‘‘a broken head in Coldbath Fields pro- 
duced a greater sensation than three pitched battles in 
India” would hardly be true to-day. The cable and 
cheap newspapers have modified that: but the Indian 
budget is still passed by a bored and deserted chamber. 
This ignorance and apathy, however, in matters Indian 
so far from being an ‘‘indictment” are proofs of our 
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practical sagacity. 
Curzon ever unbuttons his mind to anyone, he would 
probably admit that India is well governed just because 
it is not interfered with by Parliament. 


If so stately a person as Lord | 


almost Royal state: whatever people may say of him in 


' anterooms and clubs, to his face all is subservience, even 


It will be a | 


dangerous day for India when the average elector — 


and therefore the average member of Parliament takes 


as much interest in the ryots as he does now in the © 


jnhabitants of the Transvaal. 


Lord Curzon was quite | 
justified in dwelling with something like exultation | 


on his plague policy, his famine policy, and his educa- | 


tion policy. Of course his listeners were competent to 
follow him. His frontier policy, again, both on the 
side of Afghanistan and Tibet, has exhibited that 
mixture of firmness, of conciliation, and of definite 
aim, which elicits the approval of those who are 
qualified to judge. No doubt if Great Britain were 
involved in war with Russia India would be our vulner- 
able point. But this view of the question may easily 
be exaggerated. We should remember Lord Beacons- 
field’s dictum that the key of India is not on the Afghan 
frontier but in London. And India would only be our 
vulnerable point in the event of war with Russia. If 
we were at war with France or Germany, India would 
be as much beyond their reach as Canada or Australia. 
If we were at war with the United States, the critical 
point would be Canada, a frontier more perilously 
exposed than North-West India in case of war with 
Russia. 

The political world is fond of looking ahead and 
speculating on the future career of its younger states- 
men. A question which is often asked nowadays is, 
What part will Lord Curzon take in home politics when 
he returns from India at the end of five years? As 
everybody knows, Lord Curzon was created an Irish 
peer upon leaving the House of Commons. It is an 
honour which the Georges were in the habit of bestow- 
ing upon their favourites and supporters, for it generally 
carried with it a charge upon the Irish exchequer ; but 
since the Union it has fallen into desuetude. From 
that date the Irish peers, like the Scotch, choose a 


prostration. The rough-and-tumble of the House of 
Commons will seem strange after the ceremony of Simla 
and Calcutta. Lord Curzonishuman ; and will adaptation 
to his new environment be possible ? 


THE RIPPLE OF WAR. 


F modern Cassandras were to be believed, we should 
at this moment be on the brink of international com- 


plications more serious than were ever threatened 


even by Napoleon Bonaparte. But no good results 
can accrue from an attitude of alarm or panic. 
This is emphatically the moment for a calm, dignified 


effort to reduce the heat of the political atmosphere. 


certain number of themselves to represent their order * 


in the House of Lords. But the Irish differ from the 
Scotch peers in this, that Irish peers who are not 
chosen to the House of Lords can and do sit in the 
House of Commons, whereas no Scotch peer has been 
returned to the Lower House, it being, we believe, a moot 
point whether he is legally eligible. An Irish peerage 
was therefore given to Lord Curzon with the express 
object of allowing him, if he should wish to do so, to 
return to the House of Commons, in whose debates he 
used to take so distinguished a part, and where he 
served as Under-Secretary for India and for Foreign 
Affairs. The appearance of an ex-Viceroy in the House 
of Commons would be an experiment ; would it succeed ? 
The answer depends entirely on the character of the 
man. The House of Commons is more like a public 
school of ‘‘ grown-ups” than anything else. The 


Let the Government be vigilant by all means and 
make every provision against an eventual entangle- 
ment, but at all costs let any form of provocation 
or even of ill-temper be avoided. For the present 
there is absolutely no need or occasion to antici- 
pate the worst. International law is very far from 
being codified and the difficulties of i..terpreting it 
are very great. Little is yet known beyond the fact 
that the ‘‘ Malacca” has been seized, and it is absurd 
as well as unfair to protest, as certain irresponsible 
scribes are doing, that Russia is guilty of piracy. 
Because men-of-war have masqueraded as merchant 
ships during their passage of the Dardanelles, it does 
not follow that they are to remain merchant ships for 
the rest of their natural lives. It were as logical to 
insist upon an actor going out to supper in his 
stage costume. No doubt the evasion of treaties is 
ethically unsound, but nations have never conformed to 
precisely the same code of morals as private citizens. 
We can understand perfectly that the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company will press for substantial damages, 
and we may note in passing a very reprehensible state- 
ment which has been current to the effect that the 
Government will be bound to take up the cudgels on 
behalf of a great rich company when it could have 
afforded to ignore the grievances of humbler sufferers. 
But it is by no means certain that the Russians ex- 
ceeded their rights as belligerents in searching or even 
capturing a neutral ship ; and if their reply to Lord 
Lansdowne’s protest is as reported they have given up 
the contention as to contraband on the ‘‘ Malacca”, 
and will not take her to a prize court. The right 
of search is a delicate question not only for Russia 
but for all belligerents, for it involves a right which 


_ England has always been among the first to proclaim. 


The case of the ‘‘ Bundesrath’’, the fierce outcry in 
Germany and the successful claim for compensation, 


_ will be fresh in every mind. It is not therefore for us to 


members are quick to detect and quiz foibles of manner — 


or appearance ; and while the grave and respectful lan- 
guage of the Constitution is scrupulously observed on 
the floor, there is considerable freedom between members 
in the lobbies. 
even the possession of a portfolio, will always command 
a certain kind of respect ; but there is one thing which 
the House of Commons will never stand from anybody, 
the assumption, namely, of anything like personal 
superiority or authority. Even Ministers like Lord 
Palmerston, in the plenitude of their power, have had 
to submit to a severe snubbing from the House when 
they have gone too far. Disraeli delighted everybody 
when he took Palmerston to task for his ‘‘ Patrician bully- 
ing of the Front Bench”. Mr. Chamberlain sometimes 
makes mistakes of this kind, and it considerably detracts 
from his influence. When Lord Curzon was in the House 
of Commons the faults which occasionally peeped out 
were those of arrogance and pretentiousness, an over- 
confidence in himself and a want of consideration for 
others. These qualities are possibly, nay probably, 
auxiliary to the making of a great Viceroy: to an 
aspirant to the leadership of the House of Commons 
they are fatal. And unfortunately for Lord Curzon 
they are precisely the defects which a ten years’ occu- 


! 


Genuine talents, of almost any kind, or | 


cast the first stone. Still, just as many virtues become 
vices when pushed to an extreme, it would become 
highly inconvenient if every British ship were con- 
stantly exposed to search and capture during the pro- 
gress of a maritime war. There ought always to be 
some reasonable ground for suspicion before such 
drastic action is taken at the expense of a neutral ; and 
the Russians will do well to remember that, in every 


_ walk of life, those who insist too rigidly upon their 


| 


rights are rarely popular. 

It may be true, as some have suggested, that the 
Russians do not desire our friendship, nay further that 
they are intent upon provoking us to some act of 
hostility, which will involve France as well as ourselves 
in the war. But though we know the terms of our 
own treaty with Japan, we are not in possession of the 
articles of the dual alliance. It may or may not be 
that France has undertaken to assist Russia in the 
event of more than one Power being arrayed against 
her. But even if it be, there is no certitude that 
France will see fit to adhere to her engagements. 
Recent diplomacy has done something to allay the ani- 
mosities with which the French have so long regarded 
us, nor does it accord with their temperament to 
adhere unduly to a losing cause. An occasion for 
anxiety has undoubtedly been afforded by the visit 
of M. Delcassé to S. Petersburg. If aggression were 
meditated, it would be very natural for Russia to take 


pancy of the post of Viceroy of India would be likely to | counsel with the nation which has so long played the 
The Viceroy keeps an 


encourage rather than to cure. 


part of her catspaw or relieving officer: France may be 
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called either according to the point of view. Weattach 
more importance to his visit than we do to the case of 
the ‘‘ Malacca” and we confess that an extension of the 
area of the war now seems to us more possible than it 
seemed a week ago. But we do not forget that M. 
Delcassé has already given many proofs of his desire for 
our sympathetic friendship. The fact that he has been 


chosen for the present mission admits a certain gleam of | 
light upon the lowering horizon and we would not doubt | 


that he will spare no effort in the direction of peace. But 


even the best intentions may be forced into the usual © 1 Lt : 
| charming exposition of the fallacy of the golden 


pavement and other portents are not wanting to 
menace further storms. The Chinese for instance are 
daily exhibiting more and more overt sympathies with 
their yellow cousins and it is stated on good authority 
that Chinese irregulars are being directed by Japanese 
officers. This is perhaps not strange, more especially 
in view of a Russian occupation of territory which may 
still be regarded as Chinese. But the situation is 
undoubtedly strained thereby and the chances of 


restricting the limits of warfare are accordingly less — 


happy. We wish we could be more sanguine about 
the hopes of arbitration, but the Japanese are 
unlikely to accept it because they think they are 
winning, the Russians because they seem to be losing 
and would certainly forfeit their prestige. We say 
‘*seem to be losing” because we have not yet been 
convinced by the pans of their noisy detractors in this 
country. While admitting the severity of recent re- 
verses, we stili remain in the dark as to such essential 
factors as the approximate strength of General 
Kuropatkin’s forces or the comparative value of 
the Siberian railway. Of course everybody prophesied 
that it would break down and in a country like our 
own, where people persist in believing precisely what 
they desire to believe, there exists a chronic re- 
luctance to admit the falsity of unintelligent antici- 
pations. We go further and maintain that, even 
though such beliefs were justified, practical victory 
must still remain very remote. It is a mistake to 
confuse Manchuria with all the Russias, which remain 
invulnerable. The Japanese may presently establish 
their mastery over the fringe of Siberia, but in another 
twenty years the Russians may have built the strongest 
fleet in all the East; and meanwhile we do not expect 
to hear that Kronstadt has been bombarded by Admiral 
Togo or that a Japanese fleet has appeared off the 
Crimea. 

We yield to no one in patriotic desires to main- 
tain the honour of Britain unimpaired. But we believe 
that the truest patriots are those who contrive to 
maintain our just rights and yet avoid a great 
war which, even though it were consummated 


means settled yet. 


with victory, would certainly leave behind it a vast © 


heritage of penury and misery. The Government 
must remain firm, no doubt, but they must proceed 
with the utmost deliberation and exhaust every available 
means of allaying friction. We have reached a stage 
when the minutest indiscretion, the slightest bluster, 
the smallest discourtesy may plunge us into a quarrel, 


whose consequences it is impossible to foresee. We _ 
have reached a crisis when the highest interests of our 


Empire are at stake, and we shall be unworthy of the 
mighty trust which has been handed down to us from 
our forefathers if by any precipitate word or deed we 
jeopardise the prosperity of these realms. 


THE OPERATION ON THE ARMY. 


UR army doctors, that is to say, politicians and 
Secretaries of State, are never tired of practising 

on the corpus vile in their power. It is Mr. Arnold- 
Forster who flourishes the surgeon’s knife this time. 
He begins by a vigorous lopping off of limbs. The 
reduction in personnel proposed by Mr. Arnold-Forster 


is more sweeping than any hitherto attempted by the | 


great host of his predecessors who from time to time have | 


tinkered at our army. 
battalions are ear-marked for extinction ; which is at 
least a strange reading of the recent South African 
lesson, when our resources were so strained that 
reserve regiments had to be raised in haste at 
grossly extravagant cost. But even if these nineteen 


Fourteen line and five garrison 


battalions and so many thousand men are to go, the 
reduction effected on the total Army Estimates will be 
infinitesimal ; and in any case the plan is not worth the 
risk which is thereby incurred. Few realise how small 
a part the actual personnel of the regular army plays jn 
running up the Army Estimates ; and no doubt many 
would be surprised to discover that in this year’s Esti- 
mates, which amount to 29 millions, the cost for the 
regular personnel is only £ 9,674,700. Reduction in 
personnel cannot effect any appreciable relief in the 
amount of annual taxation. The whole situation is a 


anticipations of the efficacy of the Army Council 
At the time of its inauguration we pointed out 
that the new system gave no guarantee that a strong 
Secretary of State could not still have his own way in 
the teeth of his expert advisers, no matter how these 
were designated or grouped: the army council is 
in the main composed of somewhat obscure indi- 
viduals, and our apprehensions have in a few months 
been completely justified. Still matters are by no 
At this time of year a War 
Minister can speak with comparative irresponsibility, 
Responsibility comes in when he has to draw up de- 
tailed plans for framing his estimates. So that, at any 
rate for the immediate future, matters must remain in 
statu ; and it is quite certain that many of the details 
of the new scheme will never come into operation. 
Doubtless at first sight there is much which seems sound 
and reasonable. But on the whole it must be pro- 
nounced amateurish ; and it contains a number of grave 
defects. Briefly it amounts to this. The army is to be 
divided into two parts. There are to be 100 general 
service battalions, enlisted ona nine years’ engagement. 
The fourteen newly raised line and the five garrison 
battalions are to be suppressed ; and the remaining forty 
or fifty battalions are to be converted into home-service 
units with two years’ colour service and six years in the 
reserve, and no liability for foreign service except in time 
of war. They are each to be 500 strong—too long- and 
400 short-service soldiers—and they are to be quartered 
pemanently in their own territorial districts. Some 
officers are only to serve continuously for a year, and 
are then to join the reserve of officers—a plan which it 
is claimed will solve this burning question. The 
linked-battalion system is to go and large depots are to 
be created; whilst a striking force of 16,000, im- 
mediately ready at all times for service, is to be con- 
centrated at Aldershot. The Militia for the present is 
to remain untouched ; though, were public opinion less 
strong on the matter, Mr. Arnold-Forster would suppress 
its separate existence, and incorporate a portion of it 
into the home-service army. As to the Volunteers, he 
proposes to reduce them to 180,000, to make 60,000 
more efficient by a higher grant, and the remainder 
less efficient by a reduced one. To the Volunteers, 
therefore, home defence is to be entrusted ; from which 
it will be seen that the ‘‘ blue water” men have carried 
away the War Minister, with the result that the forces 
provided for home defence are to be reduced to the 
vanishing point, a point not even the most sanguine 
apostles of this fashionable fad ever hoped to reach. 
We have often thought, judging from his speeches 
and publications, that Mr. Arnold-Forster did not 
thoroughly appreciate the object of the Reserve 
system ; and, now that he has been nearly a year at the 
War Office, we are confirmed in that opinion. He 
cites as one of the great evils of the system the with- 
drawal of men from civil employment in case of war. 
Yet this is the very essence of the Reserve system. That 
it is unfortunate and regrettable everyone admits ; but 
it is absolutely inevitable under any system. The striking 
force of 16,000 could only be effective for a small war ; 
and the strength of the remaining battalions in peace- 
time is only 500, of whom many must necessarily be under 
twenty. Itis clear then that, even with long- and short- 
service battalions, the latter must in case of war be 
mobilised and filled up by reservists. So the result is 
almost exactly the same as before. He complains that 
go,ooo men were left behind during the South African 
war ; and this is, of course, the truth. But it is not the 
whole truth, because the greater part of those who were 
weeded out of the battalions mobilised for service in 


_ 1899-1900 subsequently became efficient soldiers, and 
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roved to be most useful in replacing casualties in 
South Africa. It is indeed inevitable under any system 


that a certain number of men should be non-effective | 
for a time through lack of age or service. Our reservist | 


system was then for the first time tested on a large 


scale ; and the quality of the material was proved to be | 
_ wards ; and the present state of affairs is a pertinent 
_ commentary on how entirely fallacious their anticipa- 
' tions have been. 


excellent, largely exceeding indeed the most sanguine 
expectations of its founders. But it is at least doubtful 
whether a two years’ term of service would supply an 
equally good quota of men. 
of enlistment is condemned ; and we are told that, after 
having been in existence for two and a half years, it has 
broken down. But this, though again the truth, is 
not the whole truth. The increased pay allowed for 
those who prolonged their services under this system 


was not given until 1 April of the present year! It | 


was of course inevitable that many men should refrain 
from prolonging till the last moment. They had 
nothing to gain by doing otherwise. The War Office 
can as yet only have got in the returns for April and 
May and possibly June. So what real conclusion can 
as yet be formed as to its efficacy? 
least we know that it has not been a failure, since there 
are units in which 60 per cent. of the men have already 
prolonged, which was the proportion originally assumed 
to be necessary. Moreover the effect of the re-engaged 
men now getting an additional sum every week at the 
pay table is likely to prove a very effectual spur to 
others to follow their example. 

The linked-battalion system is to go, and large depdts 
are to be created instead, which is of course no new idea, 
and suggests some obvious advantages. 


accommodation generally. 


the help of the home battalions, they are to supply 
drafts to regiments abroad, and also to accommodate 
those who from one cause or another are temporarily 
unfit for foreign service. 
at the depéts, and then presumably they will go abroad. 
Many will, therefore, be under twenty. 
may be that many will have to go abroad younger than 
they do at present, and consequently less fit to stand 
the trials of a hot climate. On the other hand the 


efficiency of the home battalions will certainly not be | 
_ securities, Consols leading the way. As usual, expecta- 


improved by permanent residence in small garrison 
towns ; the evil of which is acutely felt in countries 
where the territorial system is carried out in its 
entirety. 

The linked-battalion system is of course not ideal, 
and many will view its departure with pleasure. 
Nevertheless it has borne the test of time fairly well, 
and hardly merits all the abuse which from time to time 
has been heaped upon it. Nor does the working of the 
military machine generally deserve Mr. Arnold-Forster’s 
easy and sweeping condemnation. 
it was for the first time really tested in the South 
African war, when it had to cope with a situation which 


demanded some five times as many men as any states- | 


man or soldier had ever calculated upon its having to 
Produce for service. Whether this should have been 
foreseen or not is beside the present point. Some 
things naturally did not work well. But surely 


a system which displayed such remarkable powers of | 
expansion to meet unforeseen circumstances cannot — 


be described as wholly defective: and candidly, 
although we give Mr. Arnold-Forster credit for the 
best intentions, and recognise that as Secretary of 


State he has done service in checking the system of | 


centralisation at the War Office which had grown up 
under his predecessors, we cannot see that the new 
plan would produce any more expansible and work- 
able machinery than that which he has destroyed or 
at any rate hopes to destroy. In any case we are 
certain, so numerous have been the changes of recent 
years, that the British army would have fared better 
had it been allowed a short period of rest. Mr. | 
Arnold-Forster’s proposals will have no more chance of 

securing finality than any of those which have already — 
preceded them. What commercial undertaking could 

survive such treatment as the British army has eternally | 
to undergo at the hands of its would-be organisers? | 
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The three years’ period , 


_ the other way. 
In some cases at | 


But it is ex- | 
tremely costly, and we doubt very much if the Treasury | 
will agree to it any more than they will to Mr. Arnold- | 
Forster’s somewhat spacious ideas as regards barrack | 
The new depdts in any | 
case must have very large establishments if, without | 


Recruits are to be six months | 


So the result | 


In modern days © 
_impression—which has not beén fulfilled—that the 


| 


Imagine the state of a great railway company, which 


| had invariably to be subjected to fresh treatment at the 


hands of each incoming general manager! Mr. Arnold- 
Forster naturally thinks that his plans are the best, and 
that they will achieve permanence. But so also have 
each of his predecessors from Mr. Cardwell down- 


But whether the present scheme be good or bad, the 
whole crux of the question is, can we get the men to 
carry it out? There are only to be 100 battalions for 


| foreign service in peace-time; and 8g of these are 


required for the Indian and colonial garrisons. It is 


_ true that Mr. Arnold-Forster tells us that he hopes that 


these requirements may before long be reduced. Any- 
body can hope ; but there is absolutely not a shred of 


| justification of any hope of the kind ; and we should 
' like Mr. Arnold-Forster the more, if he refrained from 


illusory suggestions of this class. The tendency is all 
India for some years past has been 
clamouring for more white troops; and the South 
African and Egyptian garrisons are none too large. 
Only eleven battalions will be left at home. So bat- 
talions must inevitably perform most of their service 
abroad. This being so, will men enlist thus to ex- 
patriate themselves for practically their whole term 
of service? Some of course will. But we very much 


| doubt whether a sufficient number will; and if they 
_do not, our position as regards the provision of 


Indian drafts and garrisons will be one of greater 
complexity than ever, and our difficulties in this re- 
spect generally will be increased tenfold. 


THE CITY. 


HE Stock Markets have been dominated for the 
better part of the week by the fear of trouble 


with Russia arising out of the seizure of the P. and O. 


steamer ‘‘ Maiacca’”’, and as usual the effect has been 
most pronounced on Consols, which have dropped about 
14 on the week. 

Towards the end of June there were heavy speculative 
purchases of Consols in the expectation that, with the 


| turn of the half-year, money would be very plentiful, 


and that there would be a decided rise in all gilt-edged 


tions have not been fulfilled. Money is reasonably 
cheap, but there is no glut of it, and in a small way 
there has actually been some degree of stringency due 
to the tardy return of cash from the provinces but in a 
larger measure to the inability of the Bank of England 
to secure a material proportion of the gold arriving each 
week from abroad and to the necessity which under- 


' writers are under of selling good securities in order to 


meet calls upon the recent numerous issues of high-class 
stocks for which they subscribed so gaily under the 


private investor would be only too glad to take them 
off their shoulders. One large underwriting firm has 
found itself in serious difficulties by reason of this 
public neglect of what was regarded as a great oppor- 
tunity: whence proceed liquidation and exaggerated 
stories of financial difficulties. 

The weakness of the Funds has communicated itself 
to nearly all departments of the Stock Exchange, and 
to none more than to Home Railways. The dividends 
so far announced have been mostly up to or even above 
expectations. The South-Eastern and Chatham results 
are perhaps below anticipations ; but the Great Eastern 
is quite satisfactory, having regard to all the circum- 


| stances ; and the Brighton and (in its smaller way) the 


Metropolitan have done better than was expected of 
them. But Home Railway prices have gone back all 


round. The fact is that the previous rise was attri- 
| butable to professional buying of the sort usual at the 


season—that is to say, the dealers loaded themselves 
up with stock in the belief, or at any rate the hope, 
that the outside investors would be impressed by the 
dividends and by the fact that stocks were ‘ brimful of 
interest ” and would come in and relieve them of their 
burden at a profit. For some reason, the outsiders 
have not been buying, and the insiders have as a 
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result found it advisable to reduce their commitments— 
with an effect upon prices quite disproportionate, 
gauged by normal standards, to the actual quantity 
of stock offered. Of course, the reaction was accele- 
rated by the general uneasiness occasioned by 
the ‘‘ Malacca” incident. Americans have been a 
strong market, almost the only one to withstand 
the general tendency, but their strength is due to 
the professional element on Wall Street, which is 
eager to unload; for, so far, neither the American 
nor the English public has shown any desire to relieve 
them. Canadian Pacifics have kept tolerably strong, 
on New York support coupled with actual merits ; but 
Grand Trunks are wobbly and disposed to react on 
account of the indifferent traffic receipts and the un- 
certainty as to dividends for the first half of the year. 
Argentine Railways are neglected. There is buying of 
Rosarios from Buenos Ayres, and the ‘‘ lifting” of a 
big line of stock bought for that city will help to reduce 
the bull commitments to more reasonable proportions ; 
but the investment stocks are-left rather severely alone, 
perhaps because the average man who usually affects 
them has not available the liquid capital necessary. 
South African mines remain in a very unsatisfactory 
condition. The leading interests, for reasons sufficiently 
convincing to themselves no doubt, do not care to give 


support, and the speculators who are the mainstay of | 


the market see no reason why they should buy shares 
in the circumstances, especially as they already hold a 
large number bought at a much higher level. Some 
cabled messages from Johannesburg have thrown cold 
water on the efficiency of Chinese labour, and though 
everything indicates that they do the coolies a gross 
injustice, these stories are not a help to the market. 


THE CHOICE OF A LIFE OFFICE. 
CLERGY MUTUAL SOCIETY. 


= report of the Clergy Mutual Assurance Society, 

which has just been issued, affords a good oppor- 
tunity for explaining how the accounts of a Life office 
ought to be judged and the considerations that should be 
taken into account in choosing a company in which to 
effect assurance. Two facts of the first importance can 
always be learned from the annual accounts of a Life 
assurance society: the first is the rate of expenditure 
incurred, and the second is the rate of interest earned 
upon the funds ; these two ratios must not be considered 
by themselves, but should be compared with the rate 
of expenditure provided for in the valuation, and the 
rate of interest assumed in valuing the liabilities. 

At its last valuation the Clergy Mutual set aside 
about 13} per cent. of its premium income as a pro- 
vision for future expenses. The actual expenditure 
incurred last year was 7 per cent. of the premiums : the 
consequence is that there is a balance of about 6} per 
cent. of the premiumsgccumulating every year which 
is available for distribution among the policy-holders in 
the form of bonuses. The Clergy Mutual is a society 
which employs no agents and pays no commission for 


the introduction of business. The consequence is that | 


its rate of expenditure is only about half the rate 
incurred by the average of British offices. Extreme 
economy of this kind is naturally of great benefit to the 
existing policy-holders to whom it is immaterial that 
the amount of new business is relatively small in con- 
sequence of not employing agents. The useful com- 
parison, however, is not so much between the expenditure 
of the Clergy Mutual and other insurance companies, 
but between the expenditure incurred and the expendi- 
ture provided for by the Clergy Mutual itself. The 
difference between these two, about 6} per cent. of the 
premiums, is substantial and makes a large contribu- 
tion to surplus. But the margin is not exceptionally 
large. 

This item cannot be considered by itself without 
a tendency to produce a wrong impression. The 
rate of expenditure which a company sets aside 
usually depends upon the difference between the pre- 
miums actually paid by the policy-holders and the net 
premiums required according to the mortality table ; and 
the rate of interest adopted in the valuation. Now, if a 


low rate of interest be employed the net premium is 
larger than when a high rate of interest is assumed: 
consequently the difference between the net premium 
and the office premium is small and the provision for 
future expenses is also small. Again, if the rates of 
office premium, which the policy-holders actually pay, 
are low, the difference between the net premiums and 
the office premiums is once more small and the pro- 
vision for future expenses relatively little. Both these 
causes exist in the case of the Clergy Mutual; for 
many policies its rates of premium are low, and, as the 
rate of interest assumed in the valuation is the ex- 
tremely low one of 24 per cent., the net premiums are 
high and thus for a double reason the provision for 
future expenses is small. 

This by no means implies that the sources of surplus 
in the Clergy Mutual are small ; indeed quite the reverse 
is the case. It holds funds sufficient to meet its 
liabilities if interest is earned upon them at the rate of 
2) per cent. per annum, but the interest actually earned 
upon the funds is about 33 per cent., leaving a margin 


of 1} per cent. per annum of the funds to accumulate 


annually for quinquennial distribution among the policy- 
holders. Ifa higher rate of interest than 2} per cent. 
were assumed the surplus from interest would be a 
great deal less, although the provision for expenses, 
and consequently the surplus from this source would 
be slightly more. It is consequently to the advantage 
of policy-holders that the surplus from interest should 
be increased by the adoption of a low rate of interest in 
valuing the liabilities. Other points of importance in 


the selection of a Life office will be dealt with in a sub-. 


sequent article. 


A SURVEY OF THE HIGHER SCHOOLS OF 
ENGLAND: STONYHURST COLLEGE.* 


FOUNDED ORIGINALLY AT S. OMER’S, 1592; TRANS= 
FERRED TO BRUGES 1762 AND TO LIEGE 1773: 
REOPENED AT STONYHURST 1794. RECTOR, FATHER 
J. Browne S.J. 


, OUNDED by the notorious Father Robert Parsons, 
S.J. in 1592 for the sons of wealthy English 
Roman Catholics the College has had very varied’ 
fortunes, but has preserved continuity through them 
all and has now fully made good its title to be ranked. 
as a public school of the first class: the Head- 
masters’ Conference and the University Scholarship 
lists know Stonyhurst ; to the British public at large 
its chief claim to reputation is still probably that it was 
the school of Roger Tichborne, that it was not, as the 
cross-examination of Lord Brampton, then Mr. 
Hawkins, conclusively proved, the school of the 
claimant Orton; we can remember hearing Lord 
Brampton recount the story how Orton had picked 
up somehow enough about the college to know that 
a favourite motto was ‘‘Laus Deo semper’’—he had 
not picked up enough Latinity, as any real Stonyhurst 
boy would have done, to translate the motto otherwise 
than as ‘‘ The laws of God for ever’. But that is by 
the way. 

The early days of ‘the college were anything but 
rosy ; the penal laws against Roman Catholics, which 
had led to the founding of the college, were enforced 
against it with bitterness by the British Government ; 
bills of high treason were returned against parents 
who sent their children there ; boys on their way there 
were captured by the Government and handed over to 
the English Archbishop to see what he could do with 
them, or thrown into prison. 

On the other hand the local authorities viewed the 
college with suspicion, for the scholars remained 
sturdily English, and threw up their caps and cheered 
wildly at a victory of the English over the French, 
though this particular outburst caused Louis XIV.— 
all credit to him—nothing more than good-natured 
amusement. The scholastic framework of the school 
at S. Omer’s was much what it has remained 
ever since. We find the quaint titles of the various 
forms, ‘‘ Rhetoric”, which corresponded to VI. Form ; 


* Reference should be made to the ‘History of Stonyhurst 
College”. 
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and “ Poetry”, Syntax”, ‘‘ Grammar” and Figures” | 


for the other forms. The school was divided into 
two halves: ‘‘Higher Line” and ‘‘ Lower Line”, 
as at present. Science has now been introduced 
into the curriculum with much other modern know- 
ledge, but the emphasis is still laid on philosophy and 
the classics. 

It is not possible here to trace the political causes 
which led to the removals to Bruges and Liege. But 
jn 1794 on the approach of the Revolutionary armies 
to Liége another flight became necessary. After much 
doubt and divided councils, an attempt having first 


‘been made to find a home in Bavaria, it was decided to 
throw the school on the mercies of the English Govern- | 


ment. The voyage down the Meuse was exciting, the 
boats conveying the school only just forcing a way 
through before a pontoon bridge for the retreating 
army closed the way: eventually the scholars arrived 
.at Rotterdam and got across to Harwich in the ‘‘ John 
of Yarmouth”. The authorities had had apparently no 
time to decide whither to take the establishment, 
‘but on arrival in London they were met with an offer by 
Mr. Weld of Lulworth, himself an old scholar in the 
Bruges days, of his Lancashire estate and mansion of 
Stonyhurst, which was thankfully accepted; and eventu- 
ally ‘‘the children” after walking the last eighteen 
miles arrived at their future home so exhausted that 
they sat down on every doorstep, ‘‘ perfectly indifferent 
to the stare of the inhabitants who surrounded them”. 
The present buildings constitute a noble home for a 
school ; they have been added to but have all the grace 
and distinction of a fine English mansion house. There 


are large courtyards, imposing gateways, an avenue | 
with a wide vista stretching from the main gateway | 


entrance and flanked by fishponds, not to mention a 
formal garden, bowling-green and large surrounding 
property. The mansion has of course been much added 
to and enlarged, and in particular a fine chapel, whose 


is taught in school hours to a large portion of the 
school, the point made of dramatic representations by 
the boys for one another’s amusement, all speak of the 
continuous influence of a system, a system not quite 
English, a system which knows and appreciates the 
value of art in life and the importance of its careful if 
silent development by external surroundings. In the 
unity of the school life, the system again speaks ; under 
one common roof all live; there is no division into 
houses, nor are separate studies allowed, save indeed 
for the philosophers, who are really superior beings 
outside and beyond the school; they are of University 
age and are treated as men at the Universities, with 
separate rooms, liberty of action, freedom to smoke, 
and other grown-up privileges. But for the schoolboy 
the ideal is ordered daily life in common: there are 
three play-rooms for the big boys, the little boys, and 
those in the middle of the school. The senior boys’ play- 
room is admirably furnished; it has flowers on the 
tables and Diirers on the walls. Then there are card- 
rooms and billiard-rooms, even ping-pong tables. 
Outside there is the usual accommodation for cricket 
and football, and an excellent large covered - play- 
ground where football can be played in wet weather. 

But the most typical and logical development of the 
system is the feature known at Stonyhurst as the 
‘*Prefects”: these are not, as in most public schools, 
older boys, but men, Jesuits halfway through their 
course, and aged from twenty-four to thirty. They are 
about with the boys at all times, especially the smaller 
boys, taking part in all their games and social life. 
Father Browne’s explanation was perfectly clear and 
simple: the idea underlying their use was that character 
is like a growing plant; in early years it requires sup- 
port and training, a little later it can be left to stand 
alone. 

The working of the system is observed in the curiously 


| formed manners which Roman Catholic boys so trained 


architect clearly drew his inspiration from King’s | 


‘College Cambridge, has been added. The school is in 
‘healthy surroundings standing high on the slope of the 
Longridge Fells above the Hodder and the Ribble. 

The numbers in the school are somewhat under 300, 
and the fees are somewhat lower than in public schools 
of a similar position, being 60 guineas for boys over 
fourteen, 50 guineas for boys under that age, and 
45 guineas for boys at Hodder. The reason of this is 
that the largest proportion of the teaching work is still 


done by the Jesuits themselves, whose services are of | 


course at the disposal of the Order without payment. 
‘The school curriculum is still a unified one, that is to 
say, subject to specialisation at the top, the basis of the 
curriculum is the same for all boys : there is no division 
into classical and modern. 
curriculum is the classics, but science is taught in all 


the higher forms, save to boys specially exempt, and | 
Stony- | 
yi | enlarged its borders, and the family mansion has been 


class-drawing and music in the lower forms. 
hurst first came into connexion with the general 
education of the country by means of the London 
matriculation ; now boys are prepared freely not only 
for the army and the navy, but also for the higher 
schools certificate, and for the Universities ; while the 
College is recognised by the Conjoint Medical Board 
for instruction in preliminary studies. The breaking 
down in recent years of the embargo placed by the 
‘Church on Roman Catholics going to Oxford or Cam- 


bridge has done more than anything else to bring | 


The backbone of the | 


Stonyhurst into line with a public school of the | 


ordinary type. 


It is like, yet curiously unlike. Father Browne, the 


tector, who is responsible for the whole, though the | 


supervision of the actual teaching is left to the Prefect | é 
_ see it in old prints, but the notable shop at the corner, 


of Studies, is peculiarly genial and unecclesiastical to 
look at, yet it is impossible to forget that he is a 
member of the Order the most potent engine for 
moulding character ever devised. The work and 
principles of the Order in that work of moulding 


of the type of Shrewsbury, where artistic influences 


are almost ostentatiously disregarded, the presence | — 
; realm of gay and affluent bachelordom, within sound of 


of such influences at Stonyhurst strikes very strong ; 
the original Rembrandts and Diirers and Murillos 
on the walls, the care and taste with which the 
boys’ playrooms are furnished, the fact that music 


are in evidence at every step. After visiting a school faction with which n 
/ rooms looking right along Pall Mall, just before 


bring with them to the Universities, making them often 
appear competent men of the world beside rather 
elephantine schoolboys. Are the effects of the system 
better on the whole or worse than those of the ordinary 
English public school, where authority does little more 
than keep the ring while character problems are fought 
out by each for himself? Who shall say? The effects 
must be and deserve to be closely studied before an 
answer can be given; the presence of Stonyhurst boys 
at the Varsities now makes such comparison inevitable. 


STROLLS FROM PALL MALL: THEN AND 
NOW.—II. 


F we ramble towards the west from Pa Mall it is 
more easy to take the old bearings than on the 
eastward walk, but the suggestions of social evolution 
are everywhere even more conspicuous. Clubland has 


shifting from its former centre. In S. James’ Square, 
though the Duke of Norfolk, the Bishop of London and 
the head of the Stanleys still occupy adjacent and 
hereditary tenements, other aristocrats have been 
elbowed out by the club, the Government office and 
even the wine merchant. To the south of it the Junior 
Carlton, a club of light and of leading, shows its long, 
narrow double front, between the street and the square : 
I believe the Guards had migrated from Ashley Gardens 
to Pall Mall before my time, but I have seen the recon- 
struction and sanitation of the War Office buildings, the 
start of the Marlborough, and the embellishment of 
Marlborough House, located like a Parisian Hotel, 
entre cour et jardin. S. James’ Street is much as we 


with its antiquated drawings and grotesque caricatures, 
has departed. At the south-western corner opposite 
was started one of the first of the bacheior flats, and on 
comparatively simple lines. I remember the_satis- 
an old friend moved into 
taking ship to die in Madeira. Since then the 
the chimes of S. James’, Piccadilly, breaking troubied 
slumbers at unholy hours, has been altogether trans- 
formed. Private hotels and recherché French dining 
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‘houses are interspersed among showy lodgings with 


their electric bells and slipshod valets, dominated by 
towering blocks with luxurious suites of apartments. 
There, as in the other flats which scrape the skies out 
Knightsbridge way, you tread soft carpets, mount easy 
stairs, and may meet a neighbour's coffin on the land- 
ing, when you are receiving some ladies for a little 
‘‘at home”. 

Casting back to S. James’ Street, there is a touching 
souvenir of the eighteenth century in Lock’s, the 
hatter, with the unsophisticated get-up and the 

rimitive green shutters. There are some of the 
ashionable gunmakers too, who affect the rough and 
ready. But generally in the last half-century the 
spirits of change and innovation have been abroad. 
The atmosphere of hyper-refinement has evaporated 
and the shades of Selwyn or Brummel or of Alvanley 
and D’Orsay would hardly recognise their favourite 
beat. Old private clubs, struggling with competition 
and financial difficulties, have widened their gates: 
Brooks’, where, as they used to say, it always looked as 
if there was a corpse waiting for burial, has brightened 
and brushed up; the men of the bow window at 
White’s are no longer the select coterie where Major 
Pendennis and Lord Colchicum displayed their white 
waistcoats; and Crockford’s, after descending to the 
base uses of a public restaurant, is now the Devonshire, 
a cultured succursale of the Oxford and Cambridge. 
Other times, other manners; but even if our young 
men do not play deep, they are tempted to run long 
credits, and crossing Piccadilly we are in an eruption 
of military tailors, mingling with the surgeons of Savile 
Row—tailors who are said to compete with the money- 
lenders in giving long-credit customers temporary 
accommodation. 

Turning back by Vigo Street to Piccadilly Circus, 
one may note the cloud that has fallen ou the Albany 
since Macaulay gave his memorable breakfasts there, 
and it was the favourite retreat of the man-about-town, 
who only stretched his legs in an occasional saunter. 
Always gloomy, the lofty flats with their free lights and 
fresh air hit it hard. Going down Regent Street one 


-misses the old Quadrant ; its colonnades were always 


apimated in the dreariest of days, though the society 
was decidedly mixed. Finally the shopkeepers came to 
the conclusion that the room of the Circes was better 
than their company. But municipal brooms made a 
cleaner sweep of the site of what is now Piccadilly 
Circus. Matters may be bad now of a night, but they 
were infinitely worse then. The Trocadero confronting 
the Criterion stands on the dancing floor of Bignold’s 
Argyll Rooms, which nightly drew the golden youth 
and frail femininity as moths flutter to a lantern. The 
Rooms were always respectably conducted, but some- 
where opposite, towards the head of the Haymarket, 
was the Piccadilly Saloon where the dance inclined to 
an orgy and rows were not infrequent. The amicable 


_ surveulance of the police was suggestive of New York 


and Tammany. 

As the private banks are being swallowed by joint- 
stock enterprise, so the most celebrated shops of old 
have been suffering from co-operative competition. 
From Howell and James to Fortnum and Mason, they 
have been turning themselves into companies, limited. 
The shareholders have not always had cause to con- 
gratulate themselves. But it has been different with 
some of the old-fashioned hotels, which, reviving their 
youth and renewing their skins, seem more flourishing 
than ever. I shall always regret the transformation 
of Hatchett’s—that famous old coaching house the 
“White Horse Cellar”, with the boxes in the coffee 
room, where breakfasts were always served in a 
scramble, but where nevertheless the thin beefsteaks 
were succulent as the muffins from round the corner. 
Hatchett’s took the lead in the revival of the stage 
coach, and some twenty years ago one used to see some 
six or eight well-appointed teams brought to the door at 
11 sharp and all crowded with passengers. Hatchett’s 


was to be renovated in due course, but the Berkeley, a , 


little beyond, was I think the first of the restaurant- 
hotels which showed the way to the Savoy and the Cecil. 


‘I forget whether the set dinner was 5s. or 7s. 6d., but I 


know you got good value for your money. Though, by | 
the way, I found I had rather put my foot in it, when | 


ordering for a party in a private room, I had the 
mauvais quart d’heure of settling the bill. Till they 
built the Walsingham on the opposite side, the street 
was little altered. At the corner looking out on Green 
Park was a bright and modest little office, occupied by 
the London agent of a firm of well-known Edinburgh 
wine merchants. But rents were rising, small folk were 
hustled out, and private residents were tempted to sell 
all along the line. The private hotel was fast develop- 
ing in the side streets, and Clubland began to extend 
itself to the Far West. I believe it was the Junior 
Athenzum that first broke ground, from the literary 
point of view doomed to be a failure. It lay beyond 
the ordinary literary beats. The more easterly Savile 
was entirely successful, and then the S. James’ was 
opened next door, under patronage of diplomatists, 
home and foreign, who said they had been swamped 
out of the Travellers’, notwithstanding the formidable 
ordeal of the two black balls. It was a significant 
social sign when Cambridge House, where Lady 
Palmerston had kept the last of the Salons, passed into 
the occupation of the Naval and Military. Since then 
club has followed on club, each edifice more imposing 
than the other. With the growing traffic—even now 
there is continual block at the height of the season— 
the choke at the gut of Park Lane became intolerable, 
and the quiet cul-de-sac of Hamilton Place was breached. 
In Park Lane the millionaires were buying and rebuilding, 
though no mansion surpassed the grandeur of Dor- 
chester House ; and the Rothschilds’ palace overtopped 
historical Apsley House, soaring skyward, when they 
could not buy out the Antrobuses on the other side. 
Opposite Hyde Park Corner was another such clearance 
as had been made to the south of Trafalgar Square. The 
name of the Alexandra Hotel indicates the date of its erec- 
tion. ‘*Gates” and ‘‘ Gardens” were being laid out every- 
where fashionably, as habitable London was spreading 
towards the Cadogan and Chelsea quarters and the 
Cromwell Road. It is some forty years or more since 
we saw the opening of the South Kensington Museum, 
a centre of the ramifications of brand-new terraces and 
crescents. The colossal Albert Hall rose on the site of 
Gore House, where Lady Blessington and D’Orsay used 
to welcome their friends, and over the way was the Albert 
Memorial, with its blazonry of mosaics. D’Orsay would 
have shuddered at the thought of the Park, thrown 
open to cabs and all manner of vulgar vehicles, but he 
must have admitted that there has been vast improve- 
ment in the walks and drives, and though secular 
timber may have been rather recklessly felled, the 
masters of formal Dutch horticulture have brought the 
art nearly to perfection. Formal it is, but the massed 
blaze of harmonious colours in broad borders, sloped to 
show it to the best advantage, matches well with the 
stately sweep or straight lines of the surrounding 
buildings. The most inveterate growler over the 
picturesqueness of a vanished past must admit that 
‘*the Park” is a city Paradise. 
ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 


THE WORKS OF COSTA AND OTHER 
EXHIBITIONS. 


“[ SERE used to be matter for puzzlement in the 

rather special worship that attended the name 
and works of Giovanni Costa, and that reached a 
climax when one of his pictures, of his almost alone of 
living men, was carried straight into the National 
Gallery, without any of the usual purgatorial delays. 

What was puzzling was not the existence of a circle 
of admirers, for the work had qualities deserving of 
admiration, but the fact that many, at least of the outer 
circle of the devoted, were people who displayed, in 
other cases, no great sensibility to landscape art ; but 
in this case, from some centre undefined, the word had 
gone forth that Costa was not, shall we say ? a ‘‘ mere 
landscape-painter ”, but was ‘‘ imaginative”, ‘‘classic”, 
‘*Greek ” and a number of other meritorious things. 
In the circles of the New Gallery, to put it more con- 
cretely, and in the Italian palaces of London, artists, 
dilettanti, and honourable women not a few were num- 
bered of the tribe of Costa, and his name was admitted 
and cherished where much greater names would have 
been coldly ruled out of the canon. 
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Italy ;—that of course was part of the clue. Italy 
is the heaven of Englishmen. Only a few stay- 
at-homes forego or escape that glamour, and those who 
have once tasted it for ever after have divided minds, 
uneasy feet, and eyes filled with longing of the further 
shore: they must view not with a critic’s but a lover’s 
eyes any art that comes doubly recommended by 
beauty and by Italy. What appeal can a Crome, a 
Constable, a Steer make to those who are exiles in their 
native land? You may measure the attraction this 
summer by the fashionable crowds at the Sienese exhibi- 
tion of the Burlington Fine Arts Club. Art has its 
little share in the attraction, no doubt; there are 
falterings of painter’s speech, not without their charm, 
there is the breath of a sacred time, there is pleasant 
old gilding and bright illuminator’s colour; but that is 
not what brings the sober-seeming English there. Nor 
is it the new science of attributions, as they pretend. 
They may affect to be incensed with one another in the 
mighty feud between a Berenson and a Langton Douglas 
as to whether this or the other first detected and 
isolated the particular stammer of Sassetta; but 
really they are there to remember Zion. They have 
hung, among mighty pots of flowers, in a balcony- 
garden above the wonderful starfish of that town; 
it is one of the mansions in Paradise, and nothing 
of Siena can they consider alien or less than 
divine. The least of her painters will serve them for 
a pledge as well as Jacopo della Quercia or Vechietta. 

That—the Italian stamp—was one of the visés on 
Costa’s passport, but it was notall. The fascinating 
story of his life has just been published at length * and 


we see how much the character of the man must have | 


counted, and not only his character, but his deeds and | 


legend, for he was a hero of the Risorgimento. Then 
enter to him another fascinating person, Leighton, 
young, brilliant, handsome, ardent. Leighton becomes 
his disciple and his missionary, and the pleasant infection 


and it passed to others. His chief gift was for fresh 
aérial tones, and his chief successes when he combined 
his study of these with a breadth in their distinction, 
not carrying the subdivisions too far. Corot gave him 
a hint about that, and when this decision of tones 
accompanied his definite method of painting the result 
was a beautiful quality of paint. This is to be found 
rather in small pieces and studies than in large pictures. 
The ‘‘Red Cart” is perhaps the best of all, like a 
young Corot, others are the ‘‘ Carrara Mountains, 
Dawn” (6), ‘‘ Threshing in the Campagna” (14), 
near Pisa” (123) and ‘‘ Oak Trees, France”’ 
(92) with its fine sky. Leighton adopted Costa’s method, 
which is explained at length in the book, and the head 
of Costa, painted after this fashion, is one of his best 
portraits. 

‘‘La France se renouvelle toujours ” was the title 
Costa gave to his ‘‘ Nymph” in 1870. The landscape 
art of France passed beyond his sympathies, perhaps, 
at its next renewing. Some examples of that narrow 
and intense stage have been exhibited lately in Paris, 
namely Claude Monet’s views of the Thames. For 
several years in succession he has painted two views of 
the river, one from the Savoy Hotel looking towards 
Waterloo Bridge, the other looking up to the Houses of 
Parliament. It is interesting to compare this series 
with the work even of so modern a predecessor as 
Constable. Constable’s ‘‘ Waterloo Bridge” was the 
work of many years of his life, a single synthetic com- 
position, built up from studies. Monet gives us a 
breathless series of effects, in the course of which 
Waterloo Bridge occasionally, with the aid of 
gleams on the river and clouds of steam, settles into a 
satisfactory arrangement ; the other view, to my eye at 
least, never. Studies of this kind, in the scramble of 


| their execution, can obviously never have the qualities 


spreads till the cult is threatened by the inevitable | 


touch of excess and caricature. Sir W. B. Richmond 
is swift to supply it. For the Englishman hastening to 
Italy, poor France is at best no more than an impatient 
railway journey, at the worst she is a centre of plague- 


striking influences, and an all-seeing eye has observed | 


that ‘* Paris is wrapped in the continuous darkness of a 
moral fog” (Letter to Costa, p. 259). O white, O 
candid Albion! ‘‘Do not forget”, the adjuration 
follows, ‘‘ your promise to exhibit at the Salon next 
year. We at least who strive for sincere art ought to 
show the International public Idealism as opposed to 
Gold”. Costa himself, of course, was very happy in 
the miasma of Paris and Fontainebleau. Generously 


of deliberate build and execution, and can hardly, on 
this scale, have the beauty proper to the sketch, in oil 
or water colour. But we must take artists as we find 


‘them ; and the narrow, devouring interest of Monet 


could express itself in no other way. Throwing all his 
baggage to the wolves of time he does reach the par- 
ticular goal of the breathless race for which he strips ; 
a Vicat Cole, surrounded by all the regulation portman- 
teaux, remains seated in the cloak-room. 

There is an outlying gallery in Bayswater (Mr. 
Baillie’s, at 2 Prince’s Terrace) where some interesting 
work has been shown during the last two years. Mr. 
Gordon Craig’s theatrical designs, for example, have 
been on view, and more recently pictures by Mr. 
Cayley Robinson. Mr. Robinson’s work is familiar 


_at Suffolk Street, but these later designs were more 


welcomed by Corot and his circle, hung next a Whistler | . 
' and continue certain of his motives, that of rigidly 


among the Refusés, he received even more than was 
his due, and played the student rather than the prig. 
The courageous fighter and eager artist is dead, and 
by the piety of their owners a number of his works has 
been on view at the Water Colour Society’s gallery 
concurrently with the publication of this record. When 
we look at the works without consideration of the 
names and places that give so many literary openings 
(haunting names like ‘‘ Ad Fontem Aricinum’’) we find 
that what Costa attempted was to introduce English 
and French landscape into Italy. Costa will not rank 
among the great landscape painters of the world, but 
into the hot vulgarity of his country’s modern painting, 


its theatrical history and lascivious religious art, he | 


brought something of gravity, pure air and country 
peace. He had no great plastic power, nothing like 
the sculpturesque sense of his friend Leighton, witness 
the ‘‘Nymph” on which he worked for so many 
years; nor was he a sure designer, witness that 
Picture again, with its tree-trunks, and the meagre 
and broken line of his mountains. Yet he was 
much preoccupied with the build of his pictures, 
and the instinct of impressionistic composition that 
shapes the picture to the vision affected him when he 
adopted the long low canvas as his characteristic form. 
This was the shape in which he had learned to see the 
far-stretching Campagna and views of sea-coast and 
Tiver-mouth. Mason borrowed the shape from him, 


. “* Giovanni Costa: his Life, Work, and Times.” By Oliver 
Rossetti Agresti. London: Grant Richards. 1904. 215. net. 


impressive. They spring very distinctly from Blake, 
seated figures with fixed gaze—that of the pains of 
space and height ; but it is not everyone-Who can bring 
back again that spirit, and in the ‘‘Stargazers” of 
Mr. Robinson, and the ‘‘ Ballast’’, the narrow level of 
a beach and towering side of a ship with figures 
hoisting stones, the power of making a little 
space of paper big and intense was very marked. 
Only some fragments of this exhibition remain, and 
I recall it to excuse my enforced neglect. My 
immediate duty is to mark the very distinct advance 
of an artist who has not before stood out very clearly 
in the lists, Mr. Walter Bayes. I drew attention to a 
little oil-picture of his at the Academy last year, but 
did not connect it with water-colours at the Old Society, 
which I had seen from time to time, but classed vaguely 
as those of a follower of Mr. Lionel Smythe. That 
was perhaps a little unjust, because when examined 
away from that comparison they show much felicity in 


.the drawing of parts and close study of general effect. 


What I think was wrong was the attempt to carry 
through those high-pitched effects on a large scale of 
water-colour. The blue of a river, for instance, in one 
of them is perhaps not too blue for truth, but too blue 
for the pleasure of the paper and the pigment. It is 
like a confession wrung out on the rack. The present 


| exhibition illustrates in a remarkable way the influence 


of material. Mr. Bayes has cut loose suddenly 
from water-colour and taken up pastel. With this in 
his hand he reveals himself as a vigorous draughtsman, 
with a vein of drama, of poetry and irony, that was 
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quite unsuspected. Unsuspected not quite as a poten- 
tiality, for | happened to have tracked Mr. Bayes as a 
critic in some brilliant unsigned articles, and had some 
measure of his ideas; but ideas, and what the colours 
and the paper and the little tyrannies of methods of 
work and habit of subject allow the artist to do are very 
different things. The artist has now found another 
outlet, and everyone who has seen these pastels will 
look with the greatest interest for the sequel. 
D. S. MacCott. 


A PANACEA. 


Grae me the task of reviewing the past season. 
I hate, especially in the dawn of a vacation, to be 


returned to their work like giants refreshed. They will 
have returned joyously realising that there is an outer 
world to be mirrored by their art. Some of them, of 
course, will never return. No matter. We can well spare 
those who have not the true vocation. It may be objected 
that, in the drastic interval, the mimes will forget their 
technique. Let them. It is much more important that 
they should have time to observe their fellow-creatures. 


_ than that they should continue to be elaborately unlike 


their fellow-creatures. Better a knowing amateur than 


an ignorant professional. Nor will there be anything 


pessimistic ; and what else could I be if I recalled the | 


immediate past? So let me imagine some other kind 
of immediate past—a kind that would justify me in 
optimism. Let me compile for you the pleasant history 
of what might, and ought to, have happened, as though 
it really and truly had been happening. . . . 


Extract from ‘* The Court Circular” for 1 April, 1904 


‘* This morning His Majesty received in audience the 
Earl of Clarendon (Lord Chamberlain), Mr. George 
Alexander Redford (Examiner of Plays), and the mem- 
bers of the London County Council committee for the 
licensing of theatres. 


| 


** In the evening His Majesty presided over the thirty- | 


seventh annual dinner of the Actors’ Benevolent Fund.’ 


to prevent our mimes, ten years hence, from acquiring 
gradually a new technique, founded on actuality. My 
lords and gentlemen, I have done. It only remains for 
me to say that the new regulations will be enforced 
with all possible despatch. | give the managers three 
days’ grace. On the fourth day the official seals will 
be affixed to the various portals. I raise my glass and 
drink continued prosperity to the Actors’ Benevolent 
Fund, on whose resources may my decision bring no 
undue strain ’.” 


Extract from leading article in same issue. 


‘*His Majesty the King, with his unfailing grip of 
all that is essential to the welfare of his lieges, fore- 
shadowed last night a scheme which must meet with 
the hearty approval of all thinking men and women. 
It is a policy grounded on principles which we our- 
selves have implicitly advocated for many years. Now 
that his Majesty the King, with that peculiar courage 


and sagacity which”. . . 


Extract from report in “* Daily Telegraph” of Actors’ 


Benevolent Fund Dinner. 


. . » ‘His Majesty, who was looking (if we may say 
so without disrespect) the picture of health, had, with 
that unerring tact and kind-heartedness which have so 
endeared him to his subjects, elected to aptly signify his 


interest in things appertaining to the theatre by appear- | 


ing simply attired in the costume affected by the 
wealthier section of playgoers. On rising to graciously 
propose the toast of the evening, the King was received 
with a ringing volley of loyal applause. His Majesty 
said * My lords and gentlemen, it is with great pleasure 
that I am here to-night. I am myself a playgoer of 
many years’ standing. I regard the theatre as a great 
possible factor in the intellectual life of my subjects. 
But I regret to say that the theatre does not 
fulfil its function in this respect. We have no 
serious drama, and there seems to be no prospect 
of our getting a serious drama. The few play- 
houses not yet given over to a certain vile and degrading 
form of entertainment—I refer, my lords and gentlemen, 
to musical comedy—offer us plays which have little or 
no perceptible relation to the realities of life. How 
different it is in a neighbouring country with which | 
may boast a close connexion—I refer, my lords and 
gentlemen, to Germany. There we find Sudermann, 
Hauptmann, and many other scarcely less serious play- 
wrights ; and we find that they (whom I am proud to 
claim as, in a sense, my compatriots) are intensely 
popular, and are rivalled in popularity only by Ibsen, 
Bj6rnson, and other alien masters. Why this distressing 
difference between Germans and Englishmen? Why 
should they, in relation to the theatre, be joyfully serious, 


whilst we are dully frivolous? These are not new . 


questions. For years past, there has been a great deal 


of talk on this subject. But none of the talkers has | 


done anything. I, my lords and gentlemen, pro- 
pose to do something. Since my accession, I 
have footed it, to the national good, in state- 
craft and in diplomacy. I am now going to exercise 
a not, I hope, less beneficent influence on art. I have 
decided that all the theatres in my kingdom shall be 
closed forthwith, for a period of ten years. In that 
drastic interval the public will, | earnestly hope, lose 
its taste for musical comedy, and be, when once more 
the doors of the theatres are thrown open to it, patient 
of what we call the legitimate drama. Hitherto that 
term “legitimate” has hardly been deserved. But I 
think that ten years hence there may be a crop of plays 
to deserve it. Our dramatists will have had plenty of 


time in which to live—to observe life. They will have | 


Extract from resolution passed unanimously_by meeting 
of theatrical managers, Sir Henry Irving in the 
chair, 3 April. 


. . « ** and that we humbly beg to assure His Majesty 
of our loyal appreciation of this the latest and not least. 
of the many evidences of His Majesty’s gracious 
interest in our calling”. . 


Extract from “‘ World”, 4 April. 


‘* Our readers will regret to learn that Mr. William 
Archer, so long endeared to them by his whole-hearted 
faith in the steady progress of modern dramatic art, is 
seriously indisposed.” 


Extract from *‘ Daily Telegraph”, 5 April. 


‘* The unfailing kindliness and thoughtfulness of His. 
Majesty the King were never more felicitously manifested 
than when he consented, despite the pressure of those 
numerous other duties which he indefatigably fulfils, to 
close some of the principal theatres in person. Yester- 
day forenoon His Majesty, in the presence of a large 
and brilliant assembly, performed this picturesque 
old ceremony successively at Wyndham’s Theatre and 
the New Theatre, affixing the seals with his own hand. 
Afterwards, he honoured Sir Charles Wyndham with 
his presence at luncheon, which was served iu a marquee 
erected in the Charing Cross Road.” 


Paragraph in “‘ Daily Telegraph”, 15 April. 


‘* Some affecting scenes were witnessed yesterday at 
Liverpool Docks, where many actors, actresses, play- 
wrights, costumiers, wigmakers, dramatic critics and 
refreshment contractors were waiting to embark on the 
emigrant ship. It was noticeable that, though there 
were many tear-stained faces in the crowd, and many 
‘longing lingering looks’ were cast back at the old. 
country, not a man or woman uttered a word of com- 


plaint. As the great ship sailed majestically out of 


port, the emigrants were heard to sing ‘God Save the: 


Paragraph in *‘ World”, 18 April. 


‘At the moment of going to press we learn that 
Mr. William Archer has passed a fairly good night. 
The fever has somewhat abated, and there is a marked. 
improvement in his general condition. The patient is- 
said to be determined, in the event of his. recovery, tc 
remain on British territory.” 
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' gave us pause for a moment. 
We recalled that picture of | 
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Paragraph in ‘* Daily Telegraph”, 19 April. 


‘*It is pleasant to find that among the dramatists who 
are remaining among us are Captains Robert Marshall 
and Basil Hood, both of whom have just been re- 
gazetted into their former regiments. Mr. Hubert 
Henry Davis has entered his name as a candidate for 
matriculation at one of the colleges of Cambridge. 
Mr. H. V. Esmond has been sent to an excellent 
preparatory school.” 


Paragraph in *‘ The World”, 25 April. 


‘* Yesterday morning, Mr. William Archer, who is 
now happily convalescent, took up his position at the 
door of one of our leading theatres. He informs us 
from his camp-stool that since his recovery from his 
severe illness he is inclined to modify his previous con- 
victions. ‘It may be’, he says with characteristic 
honesty, ‘that all was not so well with the British 
drama as I had surmised’. 
confident of the future, and looks keenly forward, 
though without impatience, to the evening of 15 May, 
1914, the date fixed for the next production.” 

Max BEERBOHM. 


A COUNTRY CANON. 


At the same time, he is | 


~ITTING ona felled tree in the Weald of Kent we | 


listened toa Rustic. We listened very contentedly ; 
for the sun shone, and the wind did not reach us under 
the lee of the firs, and birds whistled, and round the 


edges of the clearing rabbits appeared, discussing us in | 


whispers for a while and then suddenly flickering over | 


the banks with an afterglow of white tail. 
looked, from our seat, down over the Rother Levels 
to where the sun glinted on Rye Bay, and we asked for 
nothing better. 

Our Rustic’s talk that morning was not of marvels. 
He had such in store, but now, as he chopped and 
ranged and bound his faggots, he told us a plain tale. 
For, leaving out many digressions and elucidatory 
episodes, it amounted to this. 
friends went to the Zoo: that they saw the elephant : 
that they disputed as to the height of the beast: that 
our Rustic guessed it to an inch. And the reason he 
gave for his success was this. 


And we | 


That he and a party of , 


| 


making blunders in judgment about new things. 
(Doubtless there is nothing new, but new to us.) If a 
poem or a picture unlike any we know confronted us. 
we wanted to be able to form a working hypothesis of 
it, without eavesdropping about at the heels of con- 
noisseurs for a fortnight to know what we ought to 
think. When they zsked Congreve about the ‘‘ Beggar's 
Opera”, he delivered, from the sign of the ‘‘ Jumping 
Cat”, the oracle ‘‘ That it would either take greatly or be 
damned confoundedly”. The great Mr. Congreve 
could perhaps afford this sort of thing. We can’t. 

If on our morning walk to ‘“‘the shop”, we see a 
bit of bric-a-brac and fall in love with everything about 
it but its price: and after months of hankering, we 
smother our sense of economy, ‘‘ Those things are 
always property, &c.”, and sally out to buy it: and 
meet Marks at the door, who really knows, and, like 
the Curious Impertinent, insist on his giving an 
opinion: and he says it is a worthless imitation of a 
bad model: what happens? The shopman loses a 
customer, Marks loses his temper (on being called a 
amytoor by the said shopman) and we lose all faith in 
our judgment, and all hope of ever possessing that 
peerless pot. 

Last year, our comfort was much impaired by meet- 
ing with a statement for which we had no hop-pole. 
For years we had inhabited an universe which was, we 
were told, infinite. We made no attempt to compre- 
hend infinity, though in our more enlightened moments, 
with almost Balfourian certainty, we imagined that we 


_ dimly apprehended what the word as used was meant 


Anyway we knew that we were in the middle 
of the said infinity. Comes a learned man of science, 
and preaches the finity of the universe! Robs us of 
our only certainty, our centrality! We would give 
quite a large sum for a hop-pole which should prove to 
us the truth of this suggestion, or point out that Dr. 
Wallace was laughing at us. 

In politics again, we suffer small agonies. Not in 
ordinary times, when we vote with our party, or for 
‘‘the wise Mr. Freeman the grave Mr. Tonson, nay for 
the great Sir Thomas Truby, K*‘. and Bar*., and my 
young master the Squire who shall one day be Lord of 
this manor”’, but when leaflets litter our lanes and 


to imply. 


_ make God’s acre look like the Green Park on a Whit 


see, Sir, any- | 


wheres I go, I always carry a fourteen-foot hop-pole in | 


my eye.” 
cock-pheasant from the rustling undergrowth of his talk, 
We imagined a worse 
than Chinese torture. 
Lucas Kranach’s of the Mote and the Beam where the 


operating oculist, a most literal Beam some thirty foot | 
we decide? 


long by two square projecting from his right eye, ex- 
tracts with an oyster knife the mote from his brother’s 
eye. He meanwhile stands timid, dreading the knife, 
dreading far more the super-imminent two tons of 
timber. But we soon recognised our friend’s meaning, 
and congratulated him on the possession of a very 
valuable asset. What more useful could he have who 
moved among hayricks and mixens and turnip-clamps, 
than a mental standard by which to abide in such ordi- 
nary cases, and which he could apply, put case he 
met an elephant, to what was exotic and new? And, 
sauntering home, a slight shadow fell on our content. 
For it occurred to us that we had no such standard; 
that, confront us with the unexpected, and so ready 
and correct an appraisement was not to be hoped for. 
To us, dealing in lighter wares, the eidwAov of a fourteen- 
foot pole would have been an encumbrance ; but had 
we, for those wares, any analogous standard ? 

We do not mean so much for important questions of 
inorals. For these we have a sort of rule, though” 
apparently it differs somewhat from other people’s. 
This difference however we gladly attribute to their 
using another metric system. We and they mean the 
same thing, though we express ourselves in good feet 
and inches, and they muddle along with millimétres. 
Nor could we dare to wish for the sad strange know- 
ledge of Browning’s Lazarus. TZhat belongs to him 
‘*that died o’ Wednesday”. 


This startling statement, springing like a | 


| 
| 


| 
Tuesday, when canvassers crawl in our chambers, and 


a great question is in the air. Yesterday it was Home 
Rule, to-day it is Fiscal Reform, to-morrow it will 
be—what it must. Pundits differ, deducing from 
identical premises diametrically opposed conclusions. 
News-papers, like Herr Paulus, ‘‘certainly do 
pretend—tremendous”. We cannot trust them. 


| The question is admittedly difficult, and we have 


| 


p We only wished to ‘‘ know what’s what and that’s as | 
high as metaphysick wit can fly”, and so be saved from | 


neither talents, time nor taste for studying it. How 
And yet we shall have to do so. 
‘Je n’en vois pas la nécessité”, says Gallio. But he 
would, did he know the canvasser; had he heard, as 
we have, the quite dreadful things said of those who, 
from a morbid conscientiousness, refuse to vote on a 
matter they do not understand. For the canvasser, 
however various his other opinions, is unanimous in 
agreeing that the whole duty of man is to vote. On 
the canvasser’s side si possit. Si non vote on the other 
and he will let you alone. But should you refuse, he 
will give you no peace till polling-day, and will despise 
you for ever. The writer, who is no politician, begs to 
enter a mild but solemn protest against the dogma “‘ It 
is the duty of every qualified man to record his vote”. 
It is, not to put too fine a point on it, a Lie. If a man 
purchase a game licence, is he bound to shoot? A 
dog licence, is he bound to keep a dog? The converse 
of these propositions is what zs true. If aman wish to 
shoot or keep a dog, he must get a licence, if he wish 
to record his vote he must qualify. Nine times out of 
ten his qualification has come to him, not by special 
desire like his gun licence, but through a house, in 
which he lives because it is his own, or because he likes 
it, or because he cannot find a house he does like. But 
let him refuse to vote, and he is called ‘‘ Evil beast,” 
‘*Slowbelly”. The joke he does not understand, it 
pains him very much. 

Did we find a hop-pole with which to fathom the 
question we would arise and vote like men. Lacking 
it, we are called sordid, unfeeling, reprobate, &c. Our 
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poor wheels are overturned, and, worst of all, the | turn us aside from the crusade for objective truth to 


canvasser does not exit in a transport of philanthropy, 
but remains to preach. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE ‘“‘SACRUM COMMERCIUM”. 


M. Paul Sabatier, in his reply to our review of Canon 
Rawnsley’s translation of the ‘‘ Sacrum Commercium ”, 
persists in believing that the correct translation of 
‘* existimantes questum esse pietatem” is ‘‘ who have 
made of begging an act of piety”. He apparently does 
not deny that the words have been taken from 1 Tim. 
vi. 5, and that they there signify ‘‘ supposing gain to 
be godliness’, but he considers that the author, while 
quoting the text literally, put upon it a wholly different 
construction. And while enunciating a view contrary 
to the elements of language and all the probabilities, 
he has also the hardihood to reprove us for our want 
of serenity and scientific method. His forced transla- 
tion were easily confuted: he believes that the 
‘**Sacrum Commercium” was written by a Minister 
General of the Order in the year succeeding S. 
Francis’ death: the great glory of the Order at that 
time, its test of piety, was precisely begging: but M. 
Sabatier’s translation would make the head of the Fran- 
ciscans speak of begging in terms of withering contempt 
and condemnation. Surely itis obvious to an unprejudiced 
intellect—we invite opinions —that the pious Franciscan 
author is condemning gain, and not the corner-stone of 
his Institute. Pére Edouard d’Alencon, in his edition 
of the ‘‘Sacrum Commercium”, also publishes in 
parallel columns an early fifteenth-century Italian ver- 
sion from Codex B. 131 of the Vallicellian Library. It 
is written in the rudest Italian, and teems with fantastic 
errors of translation. M. Sabatier points out to us 
that the translator translates, like himself, ‘‘ questum” 
as ‘ begging ”. It would be tedious, but not difficult, 
to convict the translator of little Scripture and less 
Latin, but it is easy enough to account for his error : 
the Italian word ‘‘ questua” signifies the begging of 
that particular friar who is told off to beg, and to this 
half-educated friar ‘‘ questum” naturally becomes 
** questua”. But M. Sabatier, having delved out of 
the middle ages a companion in error, goes upon his 
way rejoicing in the name of serenity and scientific 
methods of criticism. As well take the faulty transla- 
tion of a classic and seek to establish therefrom the 
true meaning of the original. 

M. Sabatier calls our attention to the concluding 
portion of Chapter XI. as the text in which we may 
find the Lady Poverty speaking of men who have been 
her first spouses after Christ and the Apostles. We | 
find no such matter in this chapter, but shall be pleased 
to discuss the point with him if he will amend his | 
reference. It is obvious that S. Francis appears only 
once in this allegory, and then accompanied by his 
first disciples. The Lady Poverty has no word of | 
reproof for them, but only of commendation, whereas if | 
the situation were as M. Sabatier imagines it, S. Francis | 
would have had to appear upon the scene at least a 
second time to hear the rebuke and condemnation of | 
his relaxed and recalcitrant friars. At the same time | 
we invite M. Sabatier to prove. positively, what in his 
letter he again positively asserts, that Giovanni Parenti 
is the author of the allegory, and will he, or Canon 
Rawnsley, be kind enough to inform us how the words 
** questum esse pietatem ” come to be italicised in the | 
text of this version ? 

In conclusion we would beg leave to inform M. 
Sabatier that there is no Monsieur X. behind our 
article, but that for ‘‘ honorable contradicteur” he has 
this Review itself and not an individual. Our name is | 
sufficient guarantee that he has not to fear any undue 
Irish, Papistical, Jesuit or orthodox Franciscan influ- 
ences. We are concerned with fact alone: if facts — 
make for the contentions of Irishmen, Papists, Jesuits | 
or Franciscans we accept them cheerfully. But a_ 
writer's prejudices are as much a matter of fact as his 
mistranslations or false dates, and no cunningly in- | 
voked appeal to serenity and science, no deprecatory 
outcry against our drastic and outspoken methods, can | 


_a whole neighbourhood. 
and if commissioned officers of the army of the navy 


which we are so conspicuously pledged by the pro- 
gramme of this REVIEW. Ep. S.R. 


THE DUNDONALD AFFAIR. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REvIEw. 

Srr,—Your criticism of the Dundonald case is very 
true as regards the feeling of the bulk of the Canadian 
people, Conservatives and many Liberals alike deploring 
the incident. 

The Earl of Dundonald had a plan for raising the 
people of Canada to a higher standard of self-respecting 
manhood by making them able to defend themselves 
and resist encroachments from a certain nation (which 
shall be nameless); whereas now they will sink down 
again to the state of a parasite, hiding themselves for 
protection beneath the skirts of a more businesslike 
and strenuous nation. The Liberal party is, unfortu- 
nately, in the hands of a demagogue who appeals to 
the parsimonious instincts of a certain class of Cana- 
dians whence he draws the majority of his votes.- This 
demagogue is shrewd and unscrupulous and a danger 
to the Empire. Canadians may be sacrificed by him as 
were the loyal American colonists by a set of firebrand 
demagogues in 1776, who thirsted for power, fame, 
and the gold to fill their own pockets. We do not 
think, however, that as yet he can lead Canadians by 
the nose as Washington did the British colonists. 
Nevertheless, strenuous, noble-minded, businesslike 
Englishmen like Earl Grey and the Earl of Dundonald 
are not wanted while we have demagogue Lauriers and 
Bourrassas in power.—Yours &c. LoYALIST,, 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 
To the Editor of the SaTtuRDAy REVIEW. 
London, W.C., 11 July, 1904. 

S1r,—Mr. Adkins discusses the possible means of pro- 
moting intelligence in boys and girls (between the ages 
of eight and fourteen ?). If he or anyone else, follow- 
ing perhaps the lines he has already suggested, can 
produce a final treatise on the subject he should save 
us years of experiment. At present our comprehension 
of that particular period of childhood is as vague and 
fumbling as were, before the time of Froebel, the 
theories as to the proper education of young children. 
I consider that as regards the treatment of young in- 
telligence our infant schools are many stages in advance 
of the upper departments. It does not seem to me 
however that an education code can yet be formed suffi- 
ciently elastic for the application of Mr. Adkins’ views 
as expressed in his last letter. Nor do I think that 
State teachers, as a class, have reached the stage when 
they should be left to work according to their individual 
opinions. 

You yourself sir, in a leading article, advert with 
equal pertinence to the great responsibility of the 
Training Colleges. I imagine that the authorities there 
must realise very clearly that in this matter of national 
education they are not solving a riddle but supervising 
a development. The abstract personality of the State 
Teacher is progressing towards maturity as a social 
force. It is the business of the Training Colleges to 
see that this growth is as healthy and rapid as may be. 
In short they must keep pace with the times. To 
mention a single point of many that occur to me; 


it seems time that the prospective head teacher was © 


taken more seriously. The Head Teacher is a far 
more important citizen than he was thirty years ago, 


and thirty years hence his influence will no doubt 


have extended proportionately further. Already he has 
to set the policy of a school as large as Eton, sometimes 
to lead a staff of experienced assistants, and make his 
personality a decisive factor in the prosperity of his 
district. Such responsibilities demand preparation be- 
yond any mere class-room experience. An efficient 
assistant can become an execrable head, set a school 
staff by the ears, and retard the educational progress of 
If first-class Civil Servants, 


and of the mercantile marine all need to be examined 
for promotion on subjects distinct from their sub- 
ordinate experience, surely State Teachers are in the 
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same case. A few years of satisfactory service might 
well qualify an assistant teacher to spend a month or | REVIEWS. 
so at a Training College on full pay acquiring a pro- | THE ISLAND POET. 
motion certificate. 
I think it should be among the duties of Training ‘‘ Alfred Tennyson.” By A. C. Benson. London: 


College authorities to watch for such necessities as this, | 
and to obtain permission to deal with them. But the — 
teachers themselves are no less responsible for their own 
progress. They demand professional status, and full dis- 
cretionary powers. They have first to justify themselves 
as educated men, and as expert Guardians of the State 
child. They should produce their specialists on child 
psychology, on the economics of employment, on thrift, 
on philanthropy, on each of their varied activities. 
They should make themselves the recognised authori- 
ties on all those social aspects of our cities and villages 
which lie outside the sphere of the clergyman and the 
doctor. The peculiar nature of their duties is I think 
likely to prevent their ever enjoying the ‘‘ honourable 
obscurity of municipal officials”. But if they can 
become articulate, if they can learn to present their 
own accounts to the public, they should soon escape 
from the fetters of Code and Inspection.—Yours, &c. 
Epwarp HouGHTon. 


THE MAKING OF TEACHERS. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REviEw. 
Sir,—‘‘ Educational experts” speak of the making | 
of teachers. They mean putting half-educated young | 
persons through a course of instruction in the stock | 
“methods” of communicating to children information | 
that the teachers themselves may or may not possess. 
Seldom if ever do the parchment-bearers understand 
the place of their little learning in the sum total of 
human knowledge. Intelligent children are as bored 
by their witlessness as an intelligent man might be with 
a sixpenny encyclopedia. Training and subject-drill 
can no more develop the essentials in a teacher than | 
can a strop put a fine edge on poor soft metal. The 
chosen for elementary teaching are not commonly , 
endowed with the essentials, viz.: character, alert- — 
ness, systematised knowledge. The circumstances in 
which all classes of teachers work are not such as to _ 
encourage our men of parts to enter or endure the | 
profession. The demand of the teaching profession is | 
now as always, ‘‘Give me men”. Mr. Faunthorpe | 
is indeed happy if for so long a span he has supplied 
Davids to the Philistine Goliaths of School-Boarddom. 
His letter, however, scarcely makes it plain that his 
Davids have taken off the heads of the defunct giants. 
Nevertheless a belief in the finality of the fool and the 

rope may be excused in) AN UNTRAINED TEACHER. 


THE EAST-ENDER IN KENT. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy REVIEW. 


64 Burgate Street, Canterbury, 21 July, 1904. 

Sir,—May I remind your readers that each Sep- 
tember a piece of work is being carried on in the 
county of Kent which has a very considerable influence 
upon the slum population of East London? Every 
year tens of thousands of hop-pickers from the metro- 
polis flood our villages with a mass of humanity. Every- 
body now recognises the importance of making special 
efforts to deal with these people. It is seen that the 
month in the country gives the one effective oppor- 
tunity of the year for improving the physical and moral 
condition of the East-Ender. With this object a 
social and religious organisation has been set on 
foot which touches every part of life in the ‘‘ hopper’s ” 
encampment. Services, lantern lectures, reading 
rooms, grocery and coffee stalls, nursing agencies are 
only some of the means which are used for this pur- 
pose, with a result that drunkenness and vice have 
diminished very considerably, and bid fair to grow still | 
less. The C.E.T.S. sent thirty workers into the hop | 
gardens last year, and hopes to do so this year. 
We should be grateful for any contributions which | 

may be sent to enable us to do this more effectively. 

Yours sincerely, 
Grorce B. Cuartes, Clerical Secretary 
Canterbury Diocesan C.E.T.S. 


poetry. 


Methuen. 1904. 35. 6d. 


“An Introduction to the Poems of Tennyson.” By 


H. Van Dyke. London: Ginn. 1903. 2s. net. 


New that we are getting Tennyson into a right 
perspective, his claims to greatness are seen to 
rest on two facts. He is of all modern poets the most 


| thoroughly English in grain, and he is the only poet of 


whom in any large sense it may be said that he carried 


_ down into the nineteenth century the main stream of 


English poetic tradition. These two salient merits of 
Tennyson have been overlaid and obscured by the 
many who persist in admiring his work on grounds 
that are really extraneous. Professor Van Dyke, 
whose essays are excellent in many points of detail, 
begins by saying of Tennyson that ‘‘it is doubtful 


_whether any other writer during the last hundred 
_ years has reflected so clearly and so broadly, in verse 


or prose, the features of that composite age”. This 
in our opinion is ridiculous as a point d’appui for the 
due appreciation of Tennyson’s art. It is of course 
true that if we want to catch the outward life and 
movement, the surface ripples, of the Victorian age, 
we turn to Tennyson for the simple reason that 
Tennyson is as various and voluminous in his matter 
as he is versatile in his technique. Moreover, during 
the latter part of his career, he seems to have con- 
ceived it the duty of a Laureate to be as it were the 


_ conscious mirror of his age, to keep in touch with the 


nation and write verse from civic motives. Though 
averse in his habits from what is called society, he 
was mentally quite in the swim of his period and 
his class, and there is scarcely a topic at all 


likely to have animated the dinner table of any com- 


fortable rectory that is not represented in_ his 
This however is quite a different thing from 
saying that he represents his age. He does not repre- 


sent his age in any profound sense, because he acquiesces 


_ in it so entirely. A poet must get underneath, behind, 


outside his age, if he is to convert it into the deeper 
kind of poetry. The later ‘‘ Locksley Hall”, though it is 
meant to suggest a prophet at war with his generation, 
nobody can take seriously. At the top flight of the 
rhetoric, the fiercest swing of the metre, the thoughts 
are a triumphal progress of banality. Collective denun- 
ciation of one’s own age, of its manners, morals, and 
politics, has always been fashionable, and offends even 
less than it convinces. ‘‘ Locksley Hall Sixty Years 
After ” is significant because it shows more obviously, if 
not more clearly, than other poems how unbalanced, 
how fragmentary and lacking in unity of thought 
Tennyson really was, whenever he set out to philo- 
sophise. And there can be no doubt that Tennyson 
took himself seriously as a thinker. There is something 
almost quaint in the excrescence, throughout that re- 
markable mixture of poems the ‘‘In Memoriam ”, of bits 
of current geology and chemistry, the latest platitudes 
(amazed at their own daring) of insular theology and 
insular scepticism, the little crude touches of meta- 
physic. In the use Tennyson makes of such things 
we are struck by the utter absence of vital continuity, 
of grip. He caught the flotsam of contemporary 
science and speculation, and he worked it up into 
his verse after a fashion that is marvellously uncon- 
vincing if only by reason of his technical mastery 
in the verse itself. Writers and speakers who have 
this knack of capturing odds and ends of thought 
quite impartially, as it were—whose order of mind is 
receptive rather than intense—never fail to win a 
popular repute as “broad” thinkers, and the ‘ In 
Memoriam ” is still regarded by many worthy people as 
a really cosmic utterance in the philosophy of religion. 
Taken in bulk, as a piece of thought, the ‘‘ In Memoriam” 
is little else than a reflex of one period, and a superficial 
reflex at that. Phases of popular thought and feeling, 
however transient, are often interesting and can be- 


, come, for genius, the matter of art. But Tennyson in 


this respect was no artist. He had neither the clear 
intellectuality of a Matthew Arnold, who read in the 
voices of his own time only new accents of the universal 
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cry, nor the transfusing and subtle vision of a Dickens, 
who could fix the most ephemeral of oddities in terms 
of sheer humanity. In one regard only can Tennyson 
be said to typify, in any coherent way, the thought of 
his time. He is rich in that peculiar vein of senti- 
mentalism which apparently runs through nearly all 
expressions of serious thought in the Victorian age. 
A certain suspicion of sugariness in his pathos, and an 
irritating respectability (suggestive of well-kept lawns, 
family pews, and shocked dowagers) that nowhere 
seems to strike Tennyson as incompatible with poetry, 
are alike thoroughly characteristic of Victorian art. In 
reading the ‘‘ Idylls of the King”, it is true, we must make 
allowance, as in all self-conscious epic, for the loss of 
atmosphere, the passage from open air to a rather 
stuffy if beautiful chamber. But Vergil, though he 
uses Homer as material for quite a different kind of art, 
cannot be said to emasculate the story of the Iliad, and 
even the sententious abstractions which in Milton do 
duty for man and angels are masculine enough in their 
bloodless way. That Tennyson emasculated the genius 
of Malory is painfully evident. Mr. Benson emphasises 
Tennyson’s humour, and thinks the dialect poems 
show how strong the sense of humour was in him. 
Whatever may be thought of the dialect poems, the 
poems in general seem to us conspicuously significant 
of a lack of humour. Humour, in a poet, need not 
imply the gift of writing what are called ‘* humorous” 
poems, but it does imply a fine perception which pre- 
serves him from all tinge of cant or conventional 
emotion ; and it cannot be said that Tennyson ever 
rises above the conventional either in the thoughts or in 
the emotions that make up the stuff of his more 
studiously ‘*‘ modern” verse. 

Whether Ternyson in his later and inferior work had 
an eye on his public is a point which does not concern 
us. Mr. Benson is at pains to repudiate the sugges- 
tion, but the true defence (which Mr. Benson does not 
employ) is surely in the fact that Tennyson at no time 
proved himself superior, intellectually, to what we call 
his inferior work. It is rather misleading to speak of a 
**decline” in Tennyson’s art. The failures of Tennyson 
were due to his choice of wrong subjects. When all is 
said about technique in poetry, about melody, inspira- 
tion and what not, it remains a fact that to be a very 
great poet a man must be interested in really profound 
and important things, and intellectually able to cope, 
beyond other men, with such things. However well a 
poet, in earlier years, may have written of Aphrodite, 
of night, or of waterfalls, there must come a time when 
human life confronts him as an immensity, calling for 
some kind of response. The supreme test of a poet— 
the test that Keats and Shelley almost but not quite 
escaped—is only applied when we see whether he 
hears this call, and how, hearing it, he responds. 
Every really great genius must develop to a Hamlet 
of some sort. If the poet, as he grows older, 
feels the need for interpreting human life, attempts 
to interpret it, and in the attempt proves to 
others (if not to himself) that he has nothing 
personal to say, it is foolish to call this a decline 
in his art. He has only proved the limitations of his 
art. Of Tennyson this is strikingly true. 
and Matthew Arnold, who had Tennyson’s world to 
brood upon, are never so strong—we do not say so 
beautiful—as when they touch the deeps of their own 
life. Where they are strongest, Tennyson is weakest. 
The salvation of much in Tennyson’s later work is his 
scholarship. Poets who like Tennyson lack the grasp 
and depth that are necessary for success in] big, con- 


Browning . 


Structive works are often tempted to go on writing | 


those most pitiful of all things in literature—juvenilia 
without the vernal passion. From such a fate, in the 


main, Tennyson was saved by his marvellous scholar- | 
ship. There, after all, lay his real gift, and he retained | 


it to the last. His lines to Vergil are quite late, and 
they are exquisite. In the technique that comes of 
deliberation Tennyson, among the English poets, has 
no serious rival bar Milton. Pope and Gray were 


supreme technicians, but within so narrow a range, | 


comparatively speaking, that we cannot fairly include 
them. Tennyson is a poet not only by vocation, but 
also by profession. He sings because he must, no 
doubt, but it is also true that he sings equally well 


| 


about anything, so long as he refrains from all attempt 
at new thought. This is what we mean by saying that 
he alone carried down the main stream of English 
poetic tradition. He alone in his time had the pro- 
fessional touch—what in painting we should call the 
touch of the master brushman—and all little poets. 
imitated him because he was obviously the one person 
supremely skilled in modelling new forms of lan- 
guage at once beautiful and correct. Other poets of 
the century—Browning, Coleridge, Arnold, Rossetti, 
Swinburne—uttered verse, for the reason, primarily, 
that they had some thought, or religion, or physical 
rapture which compelled utterance. The confused 
voices of a transitional, unquiet world speak. 
through them. To each came a style of his own,. 
but the style of each is applicable only to his own 
thoughts. Tennyson had style, in the general sense, 
for his first care, and enlarged the resources of the 
language as applied to every common object under the 
sun. His expression is level, rounded, placid, imitable. 
Of such a poet as Mr. Swinburne no parody could be 
done without perversion of the real thing, and a comic 
effect. A parody of Tennyson could be quite accurate, 
yet not in the least comic. To see why it is that a 
clever schoolboy can imitate to the life the manner of 
Cicero in Latin prose is to see precisely where the 
genius of Cicero, and the limitations of Cicero, 
lie. To Tennyson the same thing applies exactly. 
Our affections, of course, go out to the poets who stir 
our hearts by something peculiar to themselves. But. 
conventions, in writing as in painting, are necessary,. 
and to have renewed and enriched by sheer craftsman- 
ship the valuable conventions of a language is an 
enduring title to fame. The fame of Tennyson, like 
the fame of Cicero, is of this order. 

It is something, too, even in a poet, to be character-. 
istically English. Contempt of the French is not of 
necessity a poetic merit, we admit, but if Tennyson had. 
been less insular we should probably have lost descrip- 
tive vignettes that are simply unique. To quote is 
needless. Everybody knows what we mean by the 
peculiar charm of English sky and trees, lawns and 
towers, hedgerows, birds, and summer gardens; and 
the poet who has described them one and all, in perfect 
little pictures, perfect alike in atmosphere and in delicate: 
detail, is Tennyson. He is thoroughly English even in 
his classical poems. His Ulysses is a sort of mystically- 
minded Raleigh. The charm of his style in such a 
poem as ‘‘ Lucretius ” is very largely due, in our opinion, 
to the mixture he achieves of classical and English 
idiom—a mixture often subtly disguised, but curiously 
effective. Tennyson does not, in such poems, exceed 
the classical range of thought as Matthew Arnold, not- 
withstanding his classical form, exceeds it. But 
Tennyson far surpasses Matthew Arnold in the original 
mastery he shows in incorporating the ancient with the 
English genius of expression. 

With Tennyson Mr. Benson, as we should expect 
from our knowledge of his own verse, is thoroughly at 
home both as disciple and as critic. As critic, indeed, 
he is marked by refreshing candour and a surprising, 
penetration. His lapses into gush are infrequent, and 
the sketches of Tennyson as a personality are at once 
vivid and judicious. Professor Van Dyke's little essays 
are for the ‘‘ student”. They rise considerably above the 
line of ordinary academic criticism and are packed with 
matter quite good of its kind. There is a certain. 
American earnestness in the treatment, and phrases 
like ‘‘ the tropical iridescence of decadent erotomania ” 
are much too eloquent, but in a Professor of English. 
literature anything that savours of vigour is to be 
welcomed. 


THE GREAT GENERALISER, 


‘Life and Letters of Henri Taine.” Translated by 
Mrs. R. L. Devonshire. Westminster: Constable. 
1904. 75. 6d. net. 


HIS second volume of Henri Taine’s letters and 
memoirs, which is pleasantly and adequately 
translated, brings us from 1853 up to the outbreak of 
the Franco-German war when he was in the maturity 
of his talent and at the height of his reputation. 
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During this period the persistent and pitiless intellectual 
labour to which he had subjected himself in his youth 
told so severely upon his frame that for long stretches of 
time he had almost entirely to forgo mental application. 
But in spite of all obstacles his literary output was vast 
including the monograph on Livy, the philosophical 
treatise (we had almost said ‘‘system”) ‘‘ De 
I'Intelligence” and the great work on English litera- 
ture, to say nothing of essays, travels and books on art. 
In spite of the bitter opposition of the more orthodox 
members of the Académie Francaise, which deprived 
the ‘‘Littérature Anglaise” of the prize which it 
deserved, his position rapidly became assured in 
intellectual circles, and long before the close of 
this period he was recognised as one of the most dis- 
tinguished among living Frenchmen. ‘These letters will 
throw little new light upon Taine’s mind or character 
for those who have studied his works. No criticism or 
opposition made him vary the system which he de- 
veloped as the result of convictions early formed and to 
which he adapted every branch of his investigations in 
history, art and philosophy. The course of these early 
studies may be followed in the first volume of this work 
and in this we see the development of it on perfectly nor- 
mal lines. The result of this three years devoted to the 
Ecole de Médecine and mathematical analysis is ‘‘ a mass 
of generalising method, of an exact categorical and 
closely-knit system which he applies to everything and 
which guides him even in his most distant literary 
excursions”. Sainte-Beuve’s criticisms of his contem- 
poraries were rarely at fault and his views on Taine’s 
methods, which we quote above, are singularly borne 
out by these letters. The dominating idea is ‘‘ to get 
at the right formula” to ‘‘ hit upon a characteristic and 
dominant trait from which the whole can be geometri- 
cally deduced”. These words of Taine himself in a letter 
to Cornélis de Witt in 1853 show clearly that the basis 
upon which he constructed all his work was laid when 
he was still in comparatively early life. It is easy to 
see how such a system may lead its inventor astray, 
it may and does cause him to forget that man differs 
from man in a nation as widely as one nation differs 
from another but there is no denying the effectiveness 
of the process within limits when you have once estab- 
lished your formula. We may take two remarkably 
illuminating passages from these letters to show with 
what accuracy Taine deduced at times the distinguish- 
ing features of a people at a particular epoch. Writing 
to a friend in 1867 he says of his own country ‘‘ In my 
opinion our réle is over, at least temporarily, the future 
belongs to Prussia, the United States and England. 
. . . The peasants have become much richer in the last 
twenty years, they have acquired land, paid off almost 
all their mortgages and bought a few railway shares. 
They are contracting certain middle-class ideas, indulging 
in some comiorts, limiting the number of their children, 
thinking of the future, and beginning to read the paper. 
A mass of this kind is far more difficult to set in motion 
and to impel to self-sacrifice than it would have been sixty 
years ago”. This diagnosis of the French was abso- 
lutely true at the time it was written and is equally so 
to-day but it is the shrewd judgment of a contemporary 
observer and cannot be attributed only to his philosophy 
of history. The same may be said of the remarkable 
analysis of the German character and the reasons for 
its transformation in recent years which will be found 
on p. 299 of this book. We have not space to quote 
it but it is well worth reading for (as his criticisms of 
his own nation) it is even truer to-day than it was thirty- 
five years ago. These views about contemporary peoples 
were the results of laborious observation and note- 
taking aided by keen analytical faculties and an extra- 
ordinary gift of brilliant generalisation which reached 
its zenith in the ‘‘Origines de la France contem- 
poraine”, the work of his later years. In those 
remarkable volumes the curious may trace the results 
of Taine’s historical method applied with rigorous 
exactitude. 

There is a singularly interesting letter in this collec- 
tion written to an anonymous correspondent, from 
which it is abundantly clear that Taine held his method 
applicable to every kind of literary production, to that 
of novels no less than of philosophies and histories. 
Indeed'he would appear to have thought the novelist’s 


career the most distinguished open to man. ‘If I had 
to choose ’’, he writes, ‘‘for someone between all the 
advantages of fortune, power, success, rest and friend- 
ship, I would have none of them, I would wish him to 
be an artist, a writer rather than a painter, a novelist 
rather than a writer, and I should consider that for 
him and for others I could choose nothing better or 
more beautiful. Neither do I think I could choose 
anything more consoling. The only thing which can 
take a mind away from itself and absorb it is a system ”. 
He then goes on to lay down rules for learning to write 
dialogue or narrative. Here surely the system is 
pushed to excess and bent to bear a burden it cannot 
properly sustain ? 

It is incredible that anyone can become a true novelist 


without special faculties. No doubt by laborious app |i-- 


cation novels may be produced which will satisfy the 
demands of common sense and proportion but they will 
not therefore be novels that anybody will care to read. 
Taine himself tried to write a novel and compiled 
several chapters but had the sense to see that his work 
lay elsewhere. The first faculty necessary for making 
a really readable novel is clearly that of narration but 
Taine undoubtedly held Stendhal a much greater 
novelist than Walter Scott because he devoted himself 
to the scientific investigations of the human heart, ‘‘ he 
treated sentiments as they ought to be treated as a 
naturalist and a physician making classifications and 
weighing forces”. The passage from which we have 
extracted the above will be found in the famous Intro-- 
duction to the ‘‘ History of English Literature”, but it 
illustrates the view enunciated in this letter and demon- 
strates the curious results, even for a great mind, of the 
ruthless application of the same rigorous system to 
every branch of literature. For Taine himself was 
forced to recognise that Stendhal was ‘incoherent and: 
obscure, unconvincing and wanting in weight”. Some-- 
thing, therefore, more than analytical power and 
scientific observation is necessary in the novelist’s: 
trade. 

We have cited two instances of Taine’s powers of 
generalisation as applied to contemporary history. 
But, if his system gives satisfactory results when the 
acute reasoner can check deductions by personal ob- 
servation, we may cite a further passage in which it is. 
made clear that the pursuit of a formula, to which: 
in considering the career of nations everything must be~ 
subordinated, will lead to hypotheses unwarranted by 
full consideration of all the facts. In a letter written 
in 1854 Taine sums up the Italian society of the six- 
teenth century as ‘‘ an assemblage of ferocious brutes 
with passionate imaginations. They had no wit, no 
grace, no ease, no gentleness, no ideas, no philosophy. 
. . . This is why invention in their pictures is poor, 
composition lacking, great ideas invariably absent 
and types very far from Greek nobility and beauty”. 
Although it is perfectly true that this scathing 
criticism gives the unlovely side of the Italian 
Renaissance in its maturity there is not a single 
one among this string of violent propositions 
that could not be successfully controverted. It is 
incredible that a student who had read the sonnets of 
Michael Angelo for instance could have made these 
sweeping charges, and what account did he take of 
the women of the Renaissance, of Isabella d’Este ‘‘ la 
prima donna del mondo” or of her sister Beatrice, of 
Olympia Morata and Renée of Ferrara? Surely, if 
Taine had studied the strange and subtle conceptions. 
of Leonardo he might have found psychology enough 
in the Renaissance painter to modify a view which 
seems to us barren and narrow enough when applied to- 
history and grievously so when applied to art. Taine 
even went so far as to prefer John Martin’s ‘‘ Last 
Judgment” to Michael Angelo’s! and going to Italy 
for a few weeks he published two volumes embodying 
his theory of Italian art in a series of fascinating 
generalisations which every intelligent person reads 
with interest but few with acquiescence. While re-. 
cognising the extraordinary capacity of this traveller 
who saw so much in so short a time and described so- 
brilliantly, no one can fail to recognise the cramping” 
effect of the formula which he invents everywhere to- 
explain what he sees. With such views about the men- 
and women of the Renaissance he necessarily could‘ 
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not criticise satisfactorily the art of that many-sided 
epoch. 

In dealing at some length with Taine’s methods of 
criticism we may seem to have wandered from the 
letters themselves, but the reader will find that their 
burden is mainly the development of his theories in the 
books he produced at this period. They contain no 
contemporary gossip and have little interest outside of 
the writer's own work. Although the impartial critic 
must regret many of his results he will welcome this 
further contribution to our knowledge of a strenuous 
and noble career, nor would we ignore the light thrown 
by these letters on Taine’s great capacity for friend- 
ship, his modesty in the face of all reasonable criticism, 
and his fortitude under injustice. Regarded purely as 
a correspondent Taine does not shine as he shines in 
his books; his letters will be read for the light they 
throw on his methods rather than for any intrinsic 
charm. 


THE ORIGIN OF GUNPOWDER. 


**Gunpowder and Ammunition: their Origin and Pro- 
gress.” 
London : Longmans. 1904. 9s. net. 


OLONEL HIME’S name is well known amongst 
those who make a study of military subjects by 

his many contributions in former days to professional 
literature. To the general public he has given proofs 
of his versatility in writings, ranging from quater- 
nions to army reform. Now he once more breaks 
silence to astonish us by a knowledge of chemistry, 
languages, and general history unsuspected by those 
who do not know the man. It has become the fashion 
to deride the stupid officer and more especially the 
regimental officer. Yet here is one who served through- 
out his career almost entirely with the men, and who is 
clearly possessed of brain and learning sufficient in any 
other profession to have covered him with honours and 
distinction. Why when such intellects were to be 


_ their alchemists, who show no such knowledge. 


By Lieut.-Col. Hime, late Royal Artillery. | 


Roman candles, toys compared with cannon, were 
understood, but such fireworks were not explosives. 
The ingredients of the future gunpowder are to be 
found in the 12th and 13th recipes of the book, 
but they did not explode and are therefore no more 
the real articie than a chrysalis is a butterfly. ‘‘ Marcus 
Grzcus” may have described an explosion, but that is 
no proof that one occurred. 

But the Arabs who assisted in the compilation of 
the Liber Ignium may have been, it is contended, 
the source from which it sprang, and it becomes 
necessary therefore to consider the incendiary com- 
positions which owe origin to them. The Crusaders 
were assailed by ‘‘Greek” fire and believed that 
the powers of darkness fought against them. But 
if the Arabs had possessed an explosive in the thir- 
teenth century the fact would have been known to 
True 
the words ‘‘musket” and ‘‘ cannon” have foolishly 
been inserted into narratives of their fighting, but 
these words mean bows, fire arrows, and such machines, 
and no more imply firearms than the Scriptures when 
they tell us that ‘‘ Jonathan gave his artillery unto his 
lad’, 1 Samuel xx. 40, mean us to believe that he handed 
him a 15-pounder. The Hindus are called next, and 
again it is shown that had the discovery of gunpowder 
taken place in India, it must have produced some effects 
which would have been traceable at the present day. 
Sanscrit would have coined a word for saltpetre, but it 
possessed none. Bows would have gone out of fashion 
as they did in Europe. Fortifications would have been 
modified to meet the increased power of attack. We 
should expect to find relics of old firearms. As it was 
the first guns and gunpowder used in India came from 
the West, through Afghanistan to Upper India, and to 
Western India from off ships. Incendiary compositions 
in fact pursued much the same course in Upper India 


| as in Greece and Arabia. The battle of Panipat (April 21, 


utilised should it have been left to a German firm to | 


supply us with modern guns? We have often of late 
given the answer. Whether east or west of Suez, 
private theatricals and polo playing paid better than 
industry. 
Frontier as an aide-de-camp was worth many hours of 
laborious plodding on parade grounds or patient and 
lonely studies. Soa man like Colonel Hime is pushed 
out of the service by others with qualities more adapted 
to Capuan conditions. Yet his brain and intellect have 
not submitted to the decrees that could deal with his 
promotion. Like the old war horse he hears the trumpet, 


and flings himself into the mélée to show the younger | 


generation that there were brains in the army even 
before the ‘‘ brain of the army” had been created and 
to vindicate the claim of a great Englishman to be the 
discoverer of gunpowder. In order to establish the 
right of Roger Bacon to that honour it was necessary 
to prove that the properties of saltpetre were unknown 
to the ancients of all races, and to this task our author 
has addressed himself in a fashion that should leave no 
pretensions unexamined and no spot in the field of 
research unexplored. He has begun with the very 
earliest times, and shows an acquaintance with the 
classics, with Sanscrit, Syriac, and foreign languages 
generally, which enables him to quote all authorities at 
first hand. His professional training stands him in 
good stead here, and he avoids pitfalls which writers 
less well acquainted with the nature of explosives have 
fallen into. The Greeks and their formidable fire, the 
despair and envy of the middle ages, are first called as 
witnesses. The discovery of saltpetre is dated at the 
first quarter of the thirteenth century. Marcus Grecus 
is next shown to have been a shadow rather than a 
personality. His recipes, in part at any rate, are 
proved to have been elaborated long after his death, 
and the inventions made to bear his name rightly 
classed amongst incendiaries and not amongst ex- 
plosives. If Colonel Hime’s conclusions be accepted, 
the difficulties raised by the hypothesis of a Greek 
original of the treatise ascribed to him vanish. 
The Liber Ignium was written at a period when 
literary forgeries were the vogue. Rockets and 


A few weeks in Egypt or the North-West | 


| forgotten past still lingers. 


1526) furnishes us with the first trustworthy evidence of 
an explosive in the East Indies. It may fairly be con- 
tended that not only was gunpowder not invented by 
the Hindus but its discovery by them would have fallen 
little short of a miracle. The extinction of Buddhism 
in the ninth century, and the consequent establishment 
of a dominant priestly caste, were a deathblow to the 
cultivation of physical science. Caste trampled on the 
spirit of investigation. Early Indian gunpowder is in 
short a fiction. 

The Chinese remain to be dealt with. A tradition 
that they were the inventors of gunpowder in some 
Most things amongst 
the Celestials are credited with a very great antiquity, 
and it is not singular that gunpowder should be treated 
like the rest. Chinese annals give no traces of the 
existence of gunpowder in very early times, there is 
nothing in the military history of China to lead us to 
suppose that in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
such an explosive existed there. Catapults, and fire 
arrows, and incendiary compositions were freely used, 
but not until the fifteenth century do we meet with 
gunpowder and cannon amongst them. Colonel Hime 
agrees with Gibbon in repudiating the Chinese claim, 
but he does so more decidedly, because he knows more 
than Gibbon, who wrote before certain facts were 
brought to light of which we are now in possession. 

Thus we get to Roger Bacon, and the culminating 
point of the argument. To bring on the tapis anythiag 
in the nature of an anagram connected with the name 
of Bacon is bold indeed just now. But Colonel Hime 
has no qualms. He has elucidated a steganogram 
contained in his ‘* Epistola de secretis operibus ” which 
is decisive. Bacon pretended he was writing recipes 
for the preparation of gold. In reality it was with 
gunpowder he was dealing. Possessed of this key as 
were those to whom he intended to address himself, 
what has puzzled readers as senseless gibberish be- 
comes of the very highest interest and value. He 
probably stumbled accidentally on the great discovery, 
but he was determined the secret of the preparation of 
the explosive that had shattered his laboratory should 
not be lost. And so he buried it deliberately in a heap’ 
of nonsense about’ chalk. and cheese and Tagus sand. 
He wrote for the benefit of men of science. The mob 
who scoffed at philosophers were to have no share in 
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his wisdom. And so his recipe for the explosive which 
has revolutionised the world was hidden till our author 
brought it to light. 

By patient and merciless siftings and examinations 
such as resemble those of a stern cross-examiner in a 
court of justice the truth is won. Bacon is established 
securely on his pedestal and no man after reading these 
pages can doubt but that he discovered gunpowder. 


ere one object of ColonelHime’s book is accomplished © 


but another even more dear to him remained. There 
are those who have denied that Shrapnel was the inven- 
tor of the projectile that bears his name. 
proud boast of our Artillery that one of their number 
it was who gave this great improvement to military 
science. Colonel Hime has little difficulty in showing 
that Zimmermann’s invention was not what we know 
as shrapnel at all. His bursting charge was at a maxi- 
mum and was intended to propel the bullets which he 
added to the contents of his shell. Shrapnel’s principle 
was merely to release the bullets from an envelope, and 
to let them derive their velocity from the gun. The 
two systems have no analogy, and to a British gunner 
must belong the honour of inventing the projectile field 
artillery now relies on. But readers civilian as well as 
military should read the book for the quaint and 
delightful glimpses of old-world methods with which 
it is filled, and will revel in the antiquarian flavour of a 
really scientific work. 


INSIDE AN OLD MONASTERY. 


‘“* English Monastic Life.” By Abbot 
London: Methuen. 1904. 7s. 6d. net. 


A BROT GASQUET has elsewhere dealt with the 
4 controversial side of his subject, and exposed the 
incredible lying of bluff Harry’s commissioners, who 
first turned the cowls adrift and then blackened them 
hopelessly with a credulous and scandal-loving pos- 
terity. Here he gives an uncoloured and almost dry 
account of the daily routine of a monk’s life. The 
mixture of idealism and common sense which charac- 


terised the middle ages breathes through every detail | 


of the Custumals, from the laying out of the buildings, 
with a view both to symbolism and to sanitation, to 
the direction to the almoner to keep always a good 
store of socks, woollen clothing, and other necessities 
of life, so that if peradventure Christ Jesus Himself 
were at any time to come to the convent gate in the 
guise of a poor, naked and hungry man He might not 
have to depart from His own house unfed or unclothed. 
The four cooks round the pot-au-feu are to say the 
Divine Office till the water boils: which reminds us 
of the way in which eggs on Mount Athos are boiled 
while two pistevos (the Nicene Creed) are recited. 
Every member of the great family, from abbot down 
to mustardarius, turn-broach and pudding-wife, had 
each duty carefully thought out and minutely 
laid down, but always with a suggestion of spiritual 
motive. Even the kitchener was to be ‘‘a truly 
religious man, just, upright, gentle, patient and trust- 
worthy . . . aconsoler of those in affliction, a refuge 
to those who are sick, the hope and aid of all in the 
monastery”, while those who wait at table were to act 
as though they were waiting on our Lord. Yet the 
rule was without any tinge of sentimentality. Corporal 
punishments—as in our colleges down to 1854—were 
prescribed, and a general air of scrubbing-brush and 
cheeriness peta a religious house. People get 
their idea of claustral gloom from the dreary, blackened 
look of some cloisters now—those of Westminster, for 
instance—once a hive of life, but now cold and deserted, 
a silent walk of graves. We do not understand why 
Dom Gasquet apologises for the tokens of reverence 
which were to be paid to the abbot’s office as ‘‘ the 
representative of Christ in the midst of the brethren”. 
For instance, ‘‘ when the abbot makes a mistake and, 
according to religious custom, stoops to touch the 
ground as a penance, those near about him rise and bow 
to him, as if to prevent him in this act of humilia- 
tion”. He thinks such usages will seem ridiculous 
to modern ideas. We are not careful of modern ideas ; 


but from those moderns who do not love modern | 
ideas—and they are many—a sweet action like that | 


Now it is the | 


Gasquet. | 


described will elicit something very different from a 
guffaw. Many other acts of delicate consideration are 
prescribed in the Custumals, especially in the-treatment 
of sick brethren and those on whom the strain and 
monotony of cloistered life were telling. 

We are not concerned here with the question of 
monastic vows or with the greater or less success with 
which human frailty lived up to the evangelical pattern. 
As love grew cold, there came to be many buzzing and 
droning monks and some who were worse, but the 
ordinary religious if he was not a S. Francis was not a 
Friar Tuck or Simon the Cellarer either. And to the 
average man rules of life are a real spiritual assistance. 
Primitive Christianity was ascetic but not monastic : 
and the earlier or Egyptian monasticism was rather ere- 
mitical than conventual. The Pachomian monks had 
no common life, and fasted or practised austerities as 
they pleased, each magnus athleta trying to establish an 
ascetic ‘‘ record”. With S. Benedict, however, came in 
the dedicated Family, living in obedience and accord- 
ing to rule, each member contributing his talent to the 
welfare of the whole. Which is nearer the ideal of the 
Gospel, that regulated life or the liberty of the indi- 
vidual to work out his salvation in his own way ? 
There is much to be said for ‘‘ freedom”; and yet in 
999 cases out of 1,000 it means, at the best, muddling 
through life’s great business ‘‘ somehow”. Then there: 
is the Little Gidding plan, and again the Third Order 
of S. Francis, combining the secular and regular lives. 

This volume is the more valuable for several ground 


' plans, carefully drawn by Mr. Harold Brakespear, and 


maps showing the distribution of the various Orders, as 
well as a list of some two thousand English and Welsh. 
Houses. Their statutes did not differ greatly. By- 
the-bye, we are told that an abbot at his installation 
was to present himself at the church door, walking with: 
bare feet. Dom Gasquet is probably aware that the 
old rubrics prescribe that kings also shall proceed to 
their sacring ‘* barefote”, but this meant wearing 
buskins only, ‘‘ without shoone”’. A regal consecra- 
tion resembles closely that of a bishop. 


NOVELS. 
‘*The Crossing.” By Winston Churchill. London : 
Macmillan. 1904. 6s. 


One imagines, had one the ability to interpret, that 
‘*The Crossing” should have some extrinsic value as. 
a testament to American taste in letters. It comes as, 
the successor to works whose circulation is reckoned in 
parts of a million, and therefore represents the literary 
leanings of a very extensive public, of a more extensive 
public, indeed, than any aspiring novelist, unless a 
man of genius, can very creditably possess. Confronted 
by such evidence of popularity, one might mournfully 
reflect on such works as ‘‘ The Crossing ” representing 
an almost immeasurable decline of taste in the United 
States during the last two generations. But post-. 
humous fame is a deceptive standard, and though 
Nathaniel Hawthorne had he lived to-day would pro- 
bably have appealed to fewer readers than in the 
eighteen-fifties the difference would not accurately 
measure a deterioration in American intelligence. For 
Mr. Winston Churchill is not in the direct descent from 
Hawthorne or from Poe; his forefathers were John 
Pendleton Kennedy, the Rev. William Ware, and’ 
William Gilmore Simms, worthies who in their time 
only missed an amazing public, because the public 


lacked, in those fortunate days, either the learning 


or the leisure to read, but who surely would, had 
they been our contemporaries, have fluttered the 
circulation of the libraries, or stimulated purchases at 
those establishments where the author of the hour is 
‘*given away” as a lure to the adventurous buyer. 
‘*The Crossing” is indeed a very manifest descendant 
of ‘‘ Horse-Shoe Robinson”, and there is anodyne for 
those who despair of posterity in the oblivion in which 
is lost the very title of a work once so belauded. Like 


that dead romance of the Southern Revolution, ‘‘ The- 
Crossing" makes a very national appeal. The historians 
of that period, even of American persuasion, do not 
paint the anti-British patriotism of the Southern ~— 

e 


in the perfervid fashion of the modern novelist. 
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letters of Greene and of Washington, forced almost to 
despair by the declining power of Congress and the 
‘supine indifference of the revolted provinces, are a 
ruthless commentary on the enthusiasm which the 
patriotic bombast of The Crossing implies. ‘‘I have 
lost all confidence in the justice and rectitude of Con- 
gress”’, Greene wrote in 1780, forced by unscrupulous 
‘intrigue to resign his post; ‘‘honest intentions and 
faithful services are but a poor shield against the 


‘machinations of men without principles, honour, or | 


modesty”. Such a damnation by an American of 
Americans for Americans can be quoted where British 
‘commentary would for American readers have no value. 


‘The book, had it shown less exuberance and more | 
-address in flattery, would conceivably have had not | 
only a larger historical consequence, but might have — 
touched some more enduring quality in the American . 


people than self-gratulation. 
‘in American novels to American determination it could 
‘have been paid more gracefully and more effectively by 
depicting the spirit of those days and places as it really 
was—the dull apathy to the conception of a Republic, 
‘the strong material craving for security and prosperity, 
the corruption and venality of those in authority—than 
“by painting with such melodramatic fervour glowing 


If tribute has to be paid 
' refers to the language of Homer in the following terms : “ What 


‘*The Honourable Bill.” By Fox Russell. Bristol: 


Arrowsmith. 1904. 6s. 


This is a very readable book, written by one who 
knows his subject thoroughly. We could have wished 
that the hero, in all other respects an excellent sports- 
man, had not shown such unfeigned pleasure in shooting 
pheasants on 1 October. Much, however, may be for- 
given to a man who had sweltered among the Congo 
swamps for several years. It seems to us tolerably 
certain that this novel will be read with pleasure by 
many who can appreciate a wholesome and sportsman- 
like book. 


THE HUMANITIES. 


“The Odyssey of Homer in English Verse.” By Arthur S. 
Way. London: Macmillan. 1904. 6s. net. 


Mr. F. W. H. Myers, in one of his many eloquent passages, 


' words can express the sense which we receive of an effortless 


impossibilities of feeling in the common people, and a | 


continuity of aim in those who directed them. Not that 
“indeed it matters. ‘‘The Crossing” is merely a piece 
.of the glorified commonplace: there is not a page of it 
that suggests that higher plane of art where romance 


becomes reality by its inherent reckoning. There is in | 
‘it neither the breath of life nor the savour of past days. 


Its appeal must be to the unintelligent, and it is of 
very little consequence what that appeal may be. 
‘“* The Making of a Man: a Novel.” 
Watson. London: Brown, Langham. 1904. 6s. 
Mr. Swinburne has told us in unforgetable lines of 
‘the things that went to the making of man; but 
-he spoke generally, and here the novelist speaks 


grace and facility. 


By E. H. Lacon | 


particularly, for if we are to take his title as applying to | 
one character more than another it is to be presumed | 


that it applies to Sugden, the engagingly pleasant, 
plodding young barrister. Time and grief had little to 


do with his ‘‘ making”; he just fulfilled his destiny in | 


a happy, hard-working fashion. The two other most 


notable men of the book are rather ‘‘ unmade ” in the | 
«course of the story—one is a strong doctor ‘‘ with a_ 
_past”, and the other a weakling poet who “ sniffed at _ 


vice and daring not to snap” did hope for immortality 
-as writer of erotic verse. These two are strongly 
drawn but end in violent melodrama, such as somewhat 
mars the impression of a story which gives evidence of 
both observation and insight on the part of its author. 
Life at a country rectory is very pleasantly sketched, 
but the reader is left with a certain dissatisfaction at 
the small active part which the womenfolk are made 
to play in the drama, although the various manifesta- 


tions of man’s love for woman form no inconsiderable | 


“portion of the subject-matter of the story. 
*** How Tyson Came Home.”’ By William H. Rideing. 
London: Lane. 1904. 6s. 
Tyson was something of a cad is one of our prin- 
‘cipal feelings on closing this book, though the author 


| a primitive princess. 


who seems to consider him a fine fellow may be sur- | 


prised to hear it ; the other feeling is that of amusement 
at the partly futile, partly farcical attempt to delineate 
the English ‘‘ Society ” into which Tyson dropped when 
he ‘‘came home”. Tyson was a cad because he left a 
-sister in the workhouse in England, yet made no very 
strenuous efforts on her behalf until he could seek her 
out as a man of vast means; he was a cad because 
when he came home principally to look for her he post- 
poned the quest while he enjoyed himself in noble 
**society” ; he was a cad because while he had left 
America, more or less committed to Nona, he wooed a 
bishop’s daughter in England, and then with no very 
adequate explanation to her he returned to America and 
‘in the fulness of time married Nona. 
finding his disgraced sister as lady’s maid in the house 
in which he was staying and his noble behaviour over 
«certain mine shares do not wipe out the impression he 
had made. The pretentious style in which the author 
often indulges makes his story intolerable to us. 


His heroics on | 


and absolute sublimity, the feeling of morning freshness and 
elemental power, the delight which is to all other intellectual 
delights what youth is to all other joys?” Herein lie at 
once the fascination and the difficulty of the translator’s task. 
Specially is this true of the Odyssey, with its old-world 
atmosphere of fairyland and romance. Worsley, we thought, 
had done all that was possible ; Butcher and Lang broke fresh 
ground with their noble prose ; but Mr. Way is at least the 
peer of either, and many would give him the supremacy. The 
long rolling measure, with its haunting rhymes, goes far to solve 
the first question that presents itself to the translator, how best 
to reproduce to English ears 
“ The surge and thunder of the Odyssey ”. 


Mr. Way’s is a Swinburnian metre handled with Swinburnian 
His diction is virile, and his reproduction 
of the Homeric idioms and turns of thought most masterly, 
but we are inclined to think that the “ocean-roll of rhythm” 
counts more in an estimate of a translation of Homer than 
anything. Of course this is a third edition, and those who 
have known the work in its earlier forms require no further 
recommendation. So far as we can see, the revision has been 
successful, though some may doubt its necessity. Of that the 
author is probably the best judge. There are many to whom 
the “labor lima” is a fearful joy. But for the sake of those 
to whom this book is a new thing, we venture to quote a few 
lines at random. Mark his opening— 


“The hero of craft-renown, O song-goddess, chant me his fame, 
Who, when low he had laid Troy-town, unto many a far land 
came, 
And many a city beheld he, and knew the hearts of their 
folk, 
And by woes of the sea was unquelled;,o’er the rock of his 
spirit that broke.” ; 
We may note specially here the admirable rendering of 
“srokutporov”, and the skilful expansion of the metaphor in 
“ xara Oypov”. Nausicaa, most charming of all Homer's 
women, thus speaks of Odysseus when he has bathed and clad 
himself after his shipwreck— 
“For he seemed erewhile unto me uncomely of favour and 
mean, 
But now he is like to the gods that dwell in the Heaven-dome 
wide. 
I were fain that a man such as he might one day call me his 
bride.” 
Surely a most apt expression of the brave virginal frankness of 
Want of space unfortunately forbids 
further quotation, but anyone who studies this work of Mr. 
Way’s will, if a Greek scholar, find continued pleasure in noting 
beauties of expression and happy renderings, while he who 
has no Greek will know, if never before, what manner of stuff 
it is which we are replacing with natural science and electric 
engineering. 
“ The Poems of Gaius Valerius Catullus.”. By F. W. Cornish. 
Cambridge: At the University Press. 1904. 75. 6d. net. 
Mr. Cornish has done his work well, and produced a careful 
text, excellent critical notes, and a smooth and graceful prose 
version. We presume that he has fulfilled the purpose he set 
before him, but it is hard to say what that purpose was. No 
mere prose can do anything like justice to an inspired lyrist 
like Catullus, and the amount of taste and scholarship lavished 
on the volume renders impossible the suggestion of a “crib”. 
To Mr. Cornish apparently the text is the thing, but for one 
translation of Catullus there are so many excellent critical 
editions, that one’s attention inevitably is drawn to the former. 
Mr. Cornish’s prose does all that can be done in prose, 
presents the style and thought of the original faithfully, and 
gives an idea of his language and power of expression. But 
the spirit, the lyric spirit that makes him the Latin Burns, is 


(Continued on page 118.) 
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inevitably wanting. However. Mr. Cornish has chosen prose 
as his medium, and no doubt he has good and sufficient 
reasons. Setting aside the service he has done to our poet by 
préeseriting a capital text, he has rendered that text faithfully 
and well, and the book will doubtless be helpful and stimu- 
lating to advanced students. It is a piece of work which 
would do credit to any scholar, and, as such, deserves careful 
consideration. 

We are always grateful to anyone who brings Catullus to 
the front, for he is undoubtedly in the very first rank of Latin 
poets, though his claims are too often ignored in favour of 
others less worthy of pre-eminence. 


“The (Edipus Coloneus of Sophocles.” Abridged from the 
larger edition of Sir Richard C. Jebb by E. S. Shuckburgh. 
Cambridge : At the University Press. 1904. 45. 

Professor Jebb’s monumental “ Sophocles” is by now so well 

and widely known for its scholarship erudition and taste that it 
is unnecessary to dwell thereon in the limits of a short notice. 
The abridgment for the use of schools by Mr. Shuckburgh is an 
excellent and successful example of a very difficult class of work. 
He has given us of the best—a sound introduction with a 
masterly grasp of the psychology of the poet, a brief but satis- 
factory account of the making of the text, which is almost 
entirely that of Jebb, and a very useful analysis of the metres 
and of the construction of the drama. When we add excellent 
and illuminating notes, selected with happy discrimination from 
the larger work, it will be seen that it 1s, of its kind, a perfect 
piece of editing. Of course one misses the beauty and lucidity 
of Jebb’s prose translation ; that is inevitable. But what may 
be considered the salient feature of the original work, the 
knack of going straight to the root of a problem, and brushing 
away all unnecessary conjecture, that is found in great measure 
in the abridged edition. That alone will make the book of 
enormous value for the purposes for which it is intended. 


Edited by William Watson 
Cambridge: At the University Press. 1904. 


“Demosthenes on the Crown.” 
Goodwin. 
6s. 

This edition is an abridgment for the use of schools of the 
larger book of Professor Goodwin, and would seem to be a 
very excellent piece of work. There are few Greek authors 
who present so many and various difficulties to younger 
scholars as does Demosthenes, and even to maturer minds 
the prospect of a passage for “Unseen”, from one of the 
Private Orations in particular, would not be inviting. Close- 
reasoned ‘thonght, rhetorically expressed, and combined with a 
profusion of historical allusion and a fine display of legal 
acumen, combine to render him a difficult author to expound. 
But Professor Goodwin has risen ably to the occasion in his 
larger work, and has skilfully condensed into this smaller book 
the results of his scholarship and research. In addition to a 
sound text and very clear footnotes, which convey exactly the 
right amount of assistance for boys, the present edition’s 
most interesting features are an analysis of the argument of the 
. speech, an historical sketch from the accession of Philip down 
to Cheeronea, and a full elucidation of the troublesome “ ypagn 
mapavouwr”. It is altogether excellently done, and will be 
invaluable in schools, to masters and boys alike. > 


“Myths from Pindar.” Chosen and edited by H. R. King. 
London: Bell. 1904. 25. 6d. net. 


This dainty volume, with its artistic photographs of the statues 
of gods and heroes, and its general air of an “ édition de luxe” in 
miniature, is dangerous in its tendencies, as are all attempts to 
induce the average schoolboy to approach the study of classical 
authors by any “primrose path ”. Such a book, surely, would have 
found its fitting environment among the more cultured scholars 
of “the Rev. Otto Rose’s establishment at Twickenham”, 
where the pupils, as we learn from Thackeray, “ wore varnished 
boots from the earliest period of youth, had cambric handker- 
chiefs and lemon-coloured gloves . . . . dressed regularly for 
dinner, had shawl dressing-gowns, fires in their bedrooms, 
and oil for their hair”. But it is far “too bright and good” 
for the ordinary “human boy” of this matter-of-fact age. 
We forecast with a shudder the plight of the book at half- 
term with its pictures turned into caricatures of the masters by 


the addition of cap and gown, ginger whiskers, and a clay-pipe | 


upside down in the left corner of the mouth. 

Mr. King’s aim, as revealed in the preface, is kindly, but 
mistaken. It is kindly to think to smooth away difficulties 
from the thorny path of the Fifth Form; it is mistaken to 
imagine that pictures, elaborate selections, and Anthonian 
notes are really serving any sound purpose. “To stimulate 
the imagination and strengthen the love of literature” is what 
every schoolmaster desires to do with his boys; to do so 
“rather than to train the mind in verbal accuracy, or to educate 
it to the mastery of difficulties ” is surely to begin your “ edifi- 
cation” at the top story. 


“The Thesmophoriazuse of Aristophanes.” By Benjamin 
Bickley Rogers. London: Bell. 1904. 75. 6d. 


We welcome gladly the completion of Vol. IV. of this 
unique work. 


Unique, because it combines as no other . 


edition cf the author does, deep research, unerring scholarly 
tact, a Rabelaisian humour, a Gilbertian turn of expression, 
and something apart from all these things which is—Mr. 
Rogers. The earlier plays of this series are so well known 
and have been so thoroughly criticised and so unanimously 
praised that the belated reviewer is left ejaculating hopelessly. 
“* Pereant qui ante nos nostra dixerunt”. All that can be said, 
must be said in the faint hope that someone may read this 
who has not yet encountered this phenomenon. For his 
guidance one may note that the merit of the English trans- 
lation is a thing apart. We have also an apt and illuminating 
commentary, an admirably collated text, a critical appendix, 
and a most copious and instructive introduction. This par- 
ticular introduction is specially interesting in the light of recent 
contributions to the study of Hellenic religion. The 
Mysteries of Persephone underlie the foundations of the 
Greek Pantheon, and are most lucidly and exhaustively 
handled in this work. 


For this Week’s Books see page 120. 


‘“*The pleasure of a holiday is unquestionably 
heightened when the programme can be made to 
include some favourite occupation.” 

THE FIELD, May 22nd. 


Of all the delightful occupations on a holiday, 
KODAK PHOTOGRAPHY STANDS PRE-EMINENT. 
It is photography with the bother, the mess, and the 
For 20/- one can buy every- 
little 


uncertainty left out. 
thing necessary to begin—a_ serviceable 
camera, a spool of film to put in it, paper to 
print the negatives on, and a Daylight Develop- 
ing Machine which will enable you to do your 


developing anywhere and in any light. 


Write for an Illustrated Booklet on the new 
photography, which will tell you all about it and 


will be sent post free on application. 


KODAK, Ltd., 


41-43 CLERKENWELL ROAD, 
LONDON, E.C. 


WHOLESALE AND Retait BRANCHES: 
96 Bold Street, Liverpool, and 72-74 Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 
Rerait BRANCHES: 


59 Brompton Road, S.W.; 60 Cheapside, E.C.; 115 Oxford 
Street, W.; 171-3 Regent Street, W.; and 40 Strand, W.C. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 
ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 
{ F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices: 
\ ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO.,) Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


For Passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office. 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


Managers 


P & re) COMPANY'S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
. SERVICES. 


P, & O 


FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 


4 ‘ALTA, EGYPT, ADEN. BOMBAY, KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 


TASMANIA, and New Z 


P. & O. TOURS. - For Particulars apply at the London 
122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., or Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and ROUND THE WORLD 
Ces, 
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has been 
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in the new 


j 
WILT CHESS 
TOBACCO 


It possesses in its mild flavour a soothing influence, 
which will be found greatly to enhance the pleasure of smoking. 
Its coolness and purity lend it a soft mellowness in the mouth, 
and it can be smoked with impunity all day, just previous to or 
after a meal, giving at all times a feeling of great satisfaction. 

If you are satisfied or dissatisfied with the tobacco you are 
smoking, try “Three Witches,” 6d. per ounce, at all 
tobacconists’. The appearance of the tobacco recommends it, 
and a trial will enamour you of its charms. 


B. MORRIS & SONS, Manufacturers, LONDON, E. 


Sole Proprietor, HENRY 
Mr. GEORGE 
Matinée 


POLLO THEATRE. 


LowENFELD. Lessee and Manager, Tom B, Davis. 
EpwarpeEs’ SEASON. Every Evening at @.15. VERONIQUE. 
every Wednesday at 2.0. 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W 
EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 till 5. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 


AN exceptional opportunit offers itself for acquiring 

at a bargain A FINE OLD OIL PAINTING BY HOGARTH, 
representing a three-fi subject. Well preserved and in splendid condition. 
Can be seen at any time between 9 A.M. and 5 P.M. at VERNON’s ADVERTISING 
Orrices, 118 & 119 Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
2: per cent. INTEREST 
allowed on Deposit Accounts Repayable on demand. 
per cent. INTEREST 


allowed on Current Accounts on minimum monthly balances when not drawn 
belaw £100. 


Advances made to Customers, and all General Banking Business transacted 
Apply C. F. RAVENCROFT, Secretary, 
Southampton Buildings, High Holborn, W.C. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


RED DRINK THE 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


In making, use less quantity, it being much stronger | 


than ordinary COFFEE. 


R. ANDERSON & CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


LACKBEETLES or COCKROACHES cleared with 

) BLATTIS, the Union Paste, now used for seven years everywhere with 
unfailing success. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed the plague 
of them at Sheffield Workhouse. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, f R.S. 
Tins, 1s. 3d., 2s. 3d., 4s. 6d. post free.— HEWIT, 66 Division Street, Sheffield. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘*LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 

Proprietor, S. ATREY, 


| of 
Old Garden 
Ornaments 


J. CHARLES, 


| 
| 
| 


27 and 29 Brook Street, 
LONDON, W. 


RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS, LTD. 


AT the third annual ordinary general meeting of the shareholders of the 
above Company Mr. Raphael Tuck (Chairman of the Company) said: 
That the report which the directors had the honour of submitting had 
been more satisfactory each year, the present being the most satisfactory 
of all. The completion of the first year brought a net profit of 
£47,197 8s. 1d., as against £45,647 15s. 10d., which was the amount of 
profit the business had made during the last year of its existence as a pri- 
vate company, the advance in profit during the first year of its incorpora- 
tion being £1,549 12s. 3d. The results of the second year were a 
net profit ot £48,831 1s. 3d., giving the slightly larger increase of 
£1,033 13S. 2d. over the first year’s working by the company, while to-day 
the corresponding figure of net profit is £51,210 7s. 1d., this third year's 
working showing the greatest increase of all, namely, £2,379 5s. tod. 
over the profits of the preceding year. Taking the three years average 
profits which formed the basis of the purchase of the business by the 
company, the result is still more gratifying. The profits made by the pri- 
vate company in the last three years before the formation of this public 
company amounted to a total of £125,640 13s. 3d., a yearly average of 
£41,880 4s. sd. being thus obtained. The total of the profits realised 
during the first three years of the present company’s existence, on the 
other hand, amount to £147,238 16s. 5d., giving an average yearly profit, 
based on these first three years, of £49,079 12s. 1d., or an annual 
excess averaging £7,199 7s. 8d. when compared with the yearly average 
profit of the last three years of the private company. This gratifying 
increase in the profits has enabled the directors, after paying the 5$ per 
cent. interest on the preference shares and a dividend of 8 per cent. (the 
ratio held out in the original prospectus) on the ordinary shares of the 
company, to place, within these three years instead of a sum based on the 
estimated yearly excess of £4,630 4s. 3d., and which would have amounted 
during the three years to a total of £13,890 13s. 3d., to general reserve 
the sum of £27,629, apart from the capital reserve of £8,845 5s. 2d., and 
this, added to £4,059 7s. 10d. proposed to be carried forward to next year 
out of this year's profits, gives a total of £40,533 13s., showing an excess 
during the company's first cycle of three years of £26,642 19s. gd., or 
nearly three times the amount held out by the original prospectus. 
He anticipated bigger things, and looking to the position occupied by the 
company in the art world, acting as it does as universal providers for every 
form of printed art, there would be no cause for surprise if in future years 
they made a profit not of £50,000 but of twice £50,000. He mentioned as 
particularly gratifying the growth of the Company's business on the Con- 
tinent and concluded by moving : ‘‘ That the report and accounts presented 
to this meeting be adopted, and that the dividend at the rate of 5} per 
cent. per annum paid upon the preference shares for the year ended 
April 30, 1904, and the dividend at the rate of 5$ per cent. paid on the 
preference shares out of the profits of the current year in respect of the 
period ended June 30, 1904, and the interim dividend at the rate of 6 per 
cent. per annum paid on the ordinary shares be, and the same are hereby, 
confirmed, and that a final dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum 
be declared upon the ordinary shares in respect of the half-year ended 
April 30, 1904, and that such dividend be paid forthwith.” 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle seconded the resolution, which after some 
discussion was carried unanimously, and a vote of thanks to the Chairman 

concluded the proceedings. 
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MR. GRANT RICHARDS'’S 


RECENT BOOKS. 


BELLES LETTRES: 


What is Art? 


By LEO TOLSTOY. With an Introduction by AYLMER MAUDE. 
Cheap Edition. Is. net. 

“This book is a most effective booby trap. It is written with sc utter a con- 

tempt for the cbjections which the routine critic is sure to allege against it, that 

.many a dilettantual reviewer has already ted it as a butt set up by Providence. 


“Whoever is really conversant with art recognises in it the voice of the master.” 
Daily Chronicle. 


Itamos. 


Poems by A. L. RAILE. 5s. net. 


“He constantly achieves dignity and distinction.” —Zimes. 
mine of gems.”—Liverpool Mercury. 


A NEW HISTORICAL DRAMA: 


Mere English. 


By A. LANCELOT ARTUS. 2s. 6d. net. 

“* Sturdy and stirring stuff, showing that the author has the making of a fine 
‘and dramatic playwright......The style has li and h where each is 
appropriate."—St. James's Gazette. 


PHILOSOPHY : 


The Law of Evolution. 


By J. SCOULLER. 3s. 6d. 


“ Erudite, earnest...... and well 

“* Both intelligent and candid, and should not fail to serve at least one purpose of 
Philosophy and stin ulate independent reflection upon its subject.” —Scotsman. 

“‘ An extremely thoughtful book.”—Aristol Mercury. 


A New Morality. 


By ARTHUR TIDSDALL TURNER. 2s. 
A treatise, logieal and philosophic on the problem of evil, written 
from an entirely novel standpoint. 


London: GRANT RICHARDS, 48 Leicester Square, W.C. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 409, JULY, 1904, 8vo. price 6s. 


‘FRANCE IN AFRICA. 

THE DIARY OF SIR JOHN MOORE. 

‘LIFE IN THE UNIVERSE. 

THE HISTORY OF MAGIC DURING THE CHRISTIAN ERA. 
ENGLAND IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD AND INSULARITY. 

THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY. 

THE PATHWAY TO REALITY. 

SIR JOHN DAVIS. 

THE LIQUOR LAWS AND THE LICENSING BILL. 
THE RETURN TO PROTECTION. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW, 


No. 75. JULY. Royal 8vo. 5s. 


Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D., 
Fellow of Magda'en College and ieee in Diplomatic in the University of 


CONTENTS. 


ARTICLES. 
THE EARLY NORMAN CASTLES OF ENGLAND. 4 
ARMITAGE. Part II. —. 
CHARLES I. AND THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. By WittiamM 


Fostex. 


CLARENDON’S “HISTORY OF THE REB 
Firtu, LL.D. Part III. 


FREDERICK YORK POWELL. By Ropzerr S. Rait. 


NOTES AND DOCUMENTS. 
THE EARLY PATRICIAN DOCUMENTS. By Prof. | 
ury, LL.D. 


ROBERT BASTON’S POEM ON THE BATTLE OF BAN - 
BURN. By the Rev. W. D. Macray, D.Litt. — 


CORRESPONDENCE OF HUMPHREY, DUKE OF GLOUCE 
AND PIER CANDIDO DECEMBRIO. By Dr. Maxio — 


CORRESPONDENCE OF ARCHBISHOP HERRING AND LORD 
HARDWICKE DURING THE REVOLUTION OF i745. By R. 
Garnett, C.B., LL D. 
others. 

REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


NOTICES OF PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; 
New York, and Bombay. 
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A Dictionary of the Bible (Edited by James Hastings. 


- Crux Aetatis and Other Poems (Martin Schutze). 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART. 


Selected Drawings from Old Masters in the University Galleries and 
in the Library at Christ Church, Oxford (Part II. Chosen and 
Described by Sidney Colvin). Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 
£3 35. net. 

Chantrey and His Bequest. Cassell. _ Is. net. 


London as an Art City (Mrs. Steuart Erskine). Siegle. 15. 6d. net, 


FICTION. 

AA Bachelor in Arcady (Halliwell Sutcliffe). Unwin. 6s. 

‘A Garden of Spinsters (Annie E. Holdsworth). Scott. 6s. 

At the Back of the World (L. T. Meade). Hurst and Blackett. 6:. 

The Woman Errant, being some Chapters from the Wonder Book of 
Barbara. Macmillan. 6s. , 

Hadrian the Seventh (Fr. Rolfe). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 

Hearts are Trumps (Sarah Tytler); The Heart of the Vicar (Hugh 
Tuite); The Mysterious Miss Cass (G. W. Appleton). John 


Long. 6s. each. 
Tom Dawson (Florence Warden). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 
The Tyrants of North Hyben (Frank Dilnot). Lane. 6s. 


Spindthrift of the Salt Sea Waves (Ella Fordyce). Sonnenschein. 65. 


The Sentinel of Wessex (C. King Warry). Unwin. 6s. 
HISTORY. 
| Saarbriick to Paris, 1870 (Lt.-Col. Sisson C. Pratt). Sonnenschein. 
5s. net. 
Law. 
Hallilay’s Digest of Examination (Questions (R. Hallilay. Seventeenth 
Edition). Horace Cox. 
REPRINTS. 
In Darkest Africa (Sir H. M. Stanley). Sampson Low. 


Veter Simple (Captain Marryat). Lane. Is. 6d. net. 


Resolves, Divine Morall and Politicall (Owen Feltham). Dent. 
Is. 6d. net. 
The Poetical Works of Lord Byron (Oxford Edition). Frowde. 2s. 


ScHOOL Books. 
The Intermediate French Reader (Edited by Maurice A. Gerothwohl). 
Murray. 2s. 6d. 
THEOLOGY. 
Extra Volume). 


Edinburgh: Clark. 28s. 


The Return to the Father (Thomas Hancock). Brown, Langham. 


2s. 6d. 
TRAVEL. 
Italy from the Alps to Naples (Karl Baedeker). Baedeker. 8s. 
Handbook for Switzerland (Nineteenth Edition). Stanford. 10s. 


VERSE. 

The Argonauts (Aleister Crowley). Inverness: Society for the Pro- 
pagation of Religious Truth. 

Boston : Badger. 

The Amarant (George Francis Wilson). Reigate: The Priory Press. 
2s. 6d. net. 

The Red Branch Crests: Déirdre, Meve, Cuchulain (Charles Leonard 
Moore). Philadelphia: Printed for the Author. 

A Wanderer and Other Poems (Leila Macdonald). 
net. 


Unwin. 35. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Canada, Statistical Year Book of, 1903. Ottawa: Dawson. 

Dirr’s Colloquial Egyptian-Arabic Grammar (Translated by W. H. 
Lyall). Frowde. 4s. net. 

Hayfield Mower, The (Vol. I., Nos, 1-26). 
net. 

Japanese Navy, The Imperial (Fred. T. Jane). Thacker. 

Masters of English Literature, The (Stephen Gwynn). 


Boston, Mass. $1.25 


2Is. net. 
Macmillan. 


35. 6d. 
Sir Walter Ralegh : a Prose Drama (Robert South). Long. 35. 6d. 
net. 


' REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR JULY :—The Quarterly Review, 6s. ; 


The Edinburgh Review, 6s. ; The Church Quarterly, 6s. ;. Revue 
des Deux Mondes, 3/r.; La Revue, 1 fr. 30; Revista Ligure, 
12.; The Open Court, 6d. ; The Delineator, 6¢.; The Estate 
Magazine, 6d. ; Occasional Papers (Oxford and Bournemouth), 
6d. ; The North American Review, 2s. 6d. ; The Celtic Review 
(No. I.), 25. 6d. 

For Avucusr :—Pall Mall Magazine, 1s. ; The Smart Set, rs. 


NOTICE. 


The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
d Ls 
One Year ... 8S eos 
Half Year ... oe OIF 2 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


In the event of any difficulty leing experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publister would be glad to be informed 


immediately. 
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THE DE LA MORE PRESS. |, 
The Old Spelling Shakespeare. | 


In 40 vols. To Le issued at short intervals. 


THE WORKS Of SHAKESPEARE > 
With the Spelling of the Quarto or the Fol.o as the basis of the Text, and_all 
changes marked i: heavy type. Edited by F. J. FURNIVALL, M.A., D.Lit. | 
{Founder of the New Shakespeare Society). 
The COMEDIES willl yo issued first, “caes which will follow the HISTORIES | 
and TRAGEDIES. The entire Series will be printed on hand-made paper, 
limited to 500 Copies, and priced at 5s. net per volume. (TO be sold only in Sets) 
There will also be a Cheaper Edition at 2s. 6d. net per volume, on gocd | 
Antique Paper. Each Volume may be purchased separately. 
THE FIRST VOLUME NOW KEADY. 
LOYE’S LABOUR’S LOST. 
SALAMAN AND ABSAL. By Epwarp FitzGeravv. Being | 
areprint of the first edition of 1856,with'r2 ilastrations by BLANCHE McManus, | 
Hand-made paper, grey antique, 2s. 6d. net ; quarter vellum, 5s. net ; Japanese 
vellum, cloth gilt, 5s. net. 


- THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. A Reprint | 


of the First Edition of this famous Poem, containing Edward FitzGerald’s — 
Introouction and Notes. In Jarge type, printed on hand-made paper, with | 
Illustrations in colour from Designs by BLANCHE McMawnus, each printed 
within a border, engraved on wood. Small folio, antique binding, 10s. 6d. net ; 
cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net ; full bound real vellum, 15s. extra. 

A SMALL EDITION OF THE POEM (without Preface and Notes), 
with same Illustrations, reduced in size and printed in black only. Narrow 
fcp. 8vo. on hand-made paper, 1s. net ; cloth gilt, 2s 6d. net ; Japanese vellum, 
cloth gilt, 5s. net. 


THE KING’S CLASSICS.—New Volumes. | 
| 
| 


Containing the LOVE LETTERS OF HENRY VIII. 


‘KINGS’ LETTERS—LETTERS OF THE KINGS OF 
ENGLAND FROM ALFRED TO HENRY VIII. Newly Edited from 
the Originals by Ropert STEELE. With Portraits of Henry V. and | 
Anne Boleyn as Frontispieces. 2 vols. 2s. 6d. net each ; quarter-bound vellum, | 
3s. 6d. net each. 

THE STORY OF CUPID AND PSYCHE. From ‘The | 
of Apuleius. Translated by W. ApLINGTON (1566). Edited | 

. D. Rouse, Litt.D. With Frontispiece, 1s. net: quarter-bound 

THE ROMANCE OF FULK FITZWARINE. Newly 
Translated from the Auice Kemp-Wetcu. With an Intro- 
duction by Professor BRANDIN. Frontispiece, 1s. 6d. net ; quarter-bound | 
vellum, 2s. 6d. net. | 

‘IKON BASILIKE,, or, The King’s Book. With Engraved | 
Portrait of King Charles 1. Edited by Eowarp ALMAck, F.S.A. 2s. 0d. net ; 
quarter-bound vellum, 3s. 6d. net. 


Change of Address. 7 


Messrs. ALEXANDER MORING, Ltd., have just removed to new and 
larger premises at 


32 George Street, Hanover Square, W. 


A id. POSTCARD 


Request to the Publisher of 


— 


8 and 9 ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


will bring you a Specimen Copy of this famous 

Weekly Illustrated Magazine-Journal, together 

with a Prospectus of the special premiums and 

advantages to which Annual Subscribers are 
entitled. 


PUBLIC 
OPINION 


Price 2d. Weekly. 
A Rapid Review of the Press e Press Opinions of the Week. 


Special Artic Articles : 
“PAGAN LONDON”: 
Archdeacon Sinclair's Disclaimer. 
POLITICAL WOBBLERS: 
No. I. Mr. Ritchie, M.P. 
AN APPRECIATION OF MR. W. L. 
COURTNEY. 


| Paris . 


| BERLIN ‘ 


essrs. 


MACMILLAN & GO.'S LIST. 


«Infinitely superior to most aia the work on the Russians in Man- 


_ churia which has been read......Mr. Weale is perfectly just and holds 


the balance even.” —Athenaum. 
‘*A valuable and timely addition to our knowledge of the Far 


| East.”—Daily Chronicle. 


Important New Work on Manchuria. 


‘MANCHU AND MUSCOVITE. 


By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE. 


Being Letters from Manchuria written 
during the Autumn of 1803. 


With Map and Illustrations. 8vo. Ios. net. 
‘* A very interesting and valuable contribution to our sources of 


information about the Far Eastern Question.” — /Vorld. 


‘¢ Without hesitation, Mr. Weale’s book may be pronounced to be 


_ the most complete and illuminating that has yet appeared on the 
| Russian occupation of News. 


THE MASTERS OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


By STEPHEN Gate 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. NEW SERIES. 
MARIA EDGEWORTH. 


By the Hon. EMILY LAWLESS. Crown 8vo. gilt top, 2s. net. 
Glebe.—‘* A memoir of great interest.” 


NEW AND NOTABLE NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, gilt tops, 6s. each. 


MAURICE HEWLETT. THE QUEEN'S QUAIR ; 


or, The Six Years’ Tragedy, 
WINSTON CHURCHILL. THE CROSSING. 
EDITH WHARTON. __ THE DESCENT OF MAN, 


and other Stories. 


AUGUST NUMBERS READY ON TUESDAY. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s. 


THE CENTURY ‘MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. 
The AUGUST NUMBER 
RUSSIA IN WAR TIME.—II. By Anprew D. Wu 
SUMMER SPLENDOR OF THE CHINESE COURT. By Munniez 
Norton Woop. 
LOMBARD VILLAS. By Epitu 
THE SEA-WOLF.—VIII1. A Story. ack Lonpon. 
And numercus other rticies of General Interest. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Price 1s. 
The AUGUST NUMBER contains : 
ROYALIST. Serial Siory, By Mary Constance 
A SUMMER'S DAY AT Sketch. By CuHartotre C. Parsons. 
DAIZIN”: OR, FROM SHARK-BOY TO MERCHANT 


INCE. Serial Story. By MvurRAl. 
And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


NOTICE. 
The SATURDAY REVIEW is on sale at the following places 
abroad :— 


a Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli. 
Messrs. & Chevillet, Rue de la 
des C. 


Brusseis . 


Co, 
Co., Corso 


VIENNA. 


g 


Rome. e 


Maprip . ° . Libreria Gutenberg, Plaza de Tag Ana 13. 
CONSTANTINOPLE . Otto Keil, 457 Grande Rue de Péra. 

Homepurc . Schick's Library. 

Cairo . The Bookselling 

New York . The International News Compa vy 85 Duane St. 
Boston, Mass. Ww. Ss. ot Messrs. Damrell & Upham, a Washi ton Street. 


- The Toronto News Company, 42 Yonge Street. 
. The Harold Wilson Company, 358 xs Street West. 
. The Montreal News Compan 


Toronto, CANADA . 


Offices: 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. om . eS 
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The Saturday Review. 


23 July, 1504 


VALUABLE ENGRAVINGS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, duly 25, and Following Day, at one o'clock pre- 
cisely, VALUABLE ENGRAV 

Ladies, including the Hon. Mrs. Beresford, after G. Romney; Master Crewe as 
H VIII., after Sir J. Reynolds, brilliant first state; Lady Hamilton as a 
Bacchante: Duchess of Cumberland, after Gainsborough; and others after 
Hoppner ; Fancy Subjects of the English School, by G. Morland, A. Kauffman, 
w. R Bigg, J. Ward, F. Bartolozzi, R. Earlom, &c., some printed in colours ; 
Portraits by Samuel! Cousins, after Sir T, Lawrence ; Etchings by J. M. Whistler, 
a collection of proofs of the destroyed plates. Arundel Society Publications, 
1 Plates from J. M. W. Turner's “ Liber Studiorum ;” Drawings in Water-colours 
by David Roberts, G. Chambers, Sir D. Wilkie, J. Girtin, and others, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


VALUABLE BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, qely 28, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock pre- 
cisely, Valuable BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, including a Selection from the 
Library of W. Le Queux, Esq., and other Collections, comprising Copies of the 
First Four Folio Editions of Shakespeare's Works, and many very rare old English 
Books connected with Shakespeare's Plays; Ancient Manuscripts, Historical, 
Scholastic, Theological, and Devotional; fine Illustrated Works, some with extra 
Illustrations ; rare Books in fine Old Bindings ; a Series of rare Old Plays ; First 
Editions of Goldsmith, Sheridan, Byron, Milton, Thackeray, Lamb, &c.; 4obert 
Burns's Autograph Manuscript of the ‘‘ Brigs of + a and the Original Kilmarnock 
Edition of the Poems, 1786; a Series of Robert Browning's Letters ; a Collection 
of Maps and Charts made by Admiral Howe, 1726-99; Works Illustrated by 
Cruikshank ; Sporting Books, County Histories, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


EDUCATION. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 

Head Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. Air 

very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: The Master of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge ; the Principals of Bedford and Holloway Colleges, and others. 


ST. MARTIN’S, BEXHILL. 
MR. AUSTIN BROWN, B.A. 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
Prepares a few Boys for the Public Schools. The place and the 


system are particularly adapted to the needs of delicate boys. 
Prospectus and references on application. 


ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL, WEST KENSINCTON. 


N EXAMINATION WILL BE HELD at the 
above School on TUESDAY, September 6th, 1904, and on the following 


days for filling up about 20 vacancies on the fou’ Sari 
ull particulars of the Examination can be obtained on application to the Bursar. 


INGS, comprising Fine Mezzotint Portraits of — 


| H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


| GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: BookMEN, Lonponx. Codes : Unicope and ABC. 
Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 
BOOKS—HATCHARDS. 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 187 Piccapitty, W. 
Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. All the New and 
Standard: Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents, 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


E. GEORGE & SONS, Booksellers, 
And DEALERS IN LITERARY and other JOURNALS and REVIEWS, and 
PUBLICATIONS of LEARNED and SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 
AGENTS FOR BRITISH, FOREIGN, AND COLONIAL LIBRARIES, 
INSTITUTIONS AND PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS. 

CURRENT CATALOGUES SENT POST FREE on Application. BOOKS SOUCHT FoR. 
Correspondence Invited. All communications answered. 
LIBRARIES OR SMALL COLLECTIONS OF BOOKS PURCHASED 
IN TOWN OR COUNTRY FOR CASH. 

All orders promptly executed. Established 1820. 


151 WHITECHAPEL ROAD, LONDON, E. 


O BOOKSELLERS AND OTHERS.—In conse- 
quence of death a very old-established SECOND-HAND BOOK. 
SELLER'S BUSINESS (London), with entire Stock, together with a valuable 
and unique List of Bookbuyers from Catalogue, is offered FOO9R SALE. An 
exceptional opportunity for a man wishing to start in business or one desirous to 
open a teandl. —Aeotr by letter to Executor, care of Greaves, Pass & Co., 
63 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 


BONANZA, LIMITED. 


Dividend No. 11. 


DIVIDEND ON SHARES TO BEARER.—Ho lders of Share Warrants to 
Bearer are informed that they will receive payment, on or after Thursday, 4th 
August, 1904, of Dividend No. 11 (40 per cent. i.e. 3s. per share), after surrender of 
Coupon No. 11 at the London Office, No. 1 London Wall Buildings, E.C., or the 
Head Office at Johannesburg. 

Coupons belonging to holders resident in the United Kingdom will be subject to 
deduction of English Income Tax at the rate of 1s. in the £. 

Coupons must be left four clear days for examination, and may be lodged any 
day (Saturdays excepted) between the hours of Eleven and Two. 

Lising Forms may be had on application. 


By Order, 
ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 


21st July, 1904. 


Every VARIETY OF 


Summer Sport 


IS DEALT WITH IN 


LAND AND WATER ILLUSTRATED. 


EVERY SATURDAY.] [PRICE SIXPENCE. 


The Notes and Articles are written by experts and 
Illustrated by beautiful photographs magnificently 
reproduced on fine-art paper. Among the special 
features are— 


CRICKET. By E. H. D. Sewe tt. 

CROQUET. By Viscount Doneratze. 
LAND AND WATER NOTES. By G. A. B. Dewar. 

YACHTING. By H. L. Reracn. 
ANCLING. By “ Scarrirr.” 

LAWN TENNIS. By H.S. Scrivener. 
RACING. By W. Dattoy. 

POLO. By WestminsTER.” 
COLF, ATHLETICS, OTTER HUNTING. 


By Various Contributors. 


HOMES OF BRITISH SPORT 


is the title of a series of Illustrated Articles on famous 
Country Seats. 


Acrostic Competition—Large Prize. 


LAND AND WATER ILLUSTRATED «an be obtained 
from any Newsagent or Bookstall. If you have any difficulty in 
securing a copy, send stamps or P.O. 63d. to THE PUBLISHER, Land 
and Water Offices, 12 and 13, Henrietta Street, Strand, W.C. 

Annual Subscription, 28s.; Six Months, 14s., Three Months, 7s. 
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| London Office: No. 1 London Wall Buildings, E.C. 


CROWN DEEP, LIMITED. 


Dividend No. 6. 


DIVIDEND ON SHARES TO BEARER.—Holders of Share Warrants to 
Bearer are informed that they will receive payment, on or after Thursday, 
4th August, 1904, of Dividend No. 6 (30 per cent. i.e. 6s. per share), after surrender 
of Coupon No. 6, at the London Office, No. 1 London Wall Buildings, E.C. 

Coupons belonging to holders resident in the United Kingdom will be subject 
to deduction of English Income Tax at the rate of 1s. in the 4. 

Coupons must be left four clear days for examimation, and may be lodged any day 
(Saturdays excepted) between the hours of Elevensand Two. 

Listing Forms may be had on application. 


By Order, 
ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary, 
London Office : No. 1 London Wall Buildings, E.C. ‘ 

21st July, 1904. 


ROBINSON GOLD MINING CO. LTD. 


Dividend No. 24. 


DIVIDEND ON SHARES TO BEARER.—Holders of Share Warrants to 
Bearer are informed that -— will receive payment, on or after Thursday, 
ath August, 1g04, of Dividend No. 24 (6 per cent. i.e. 6s. per share), after surrender 
of Coupon No. 19 at the London Office, No. 1 London Wall Buildings, E.C. 

Coupons belonging to holders resident in the United Kingdom will be subject to 
deduction of English Income Tax at the rate of rs. in the £. 

Coupons must be left four clear days for examination, and may be lodged any day 
(Saturdays excepted) between the hours of Eleven and Two. 

Listing Forms may be had on application. 


Order, 
ANDREW MOIR, Londen Secretary. 
London Office, No. 1 London Wall Buildings, E.C. 

21st July, 1904. 


ROSE DEEP, LIMITED. 


Dividend No. 6. 

DIVIDEND ON SHARES TO BEARER.—Holders of Share Warrants to 
Bearer are informed that they will receive payment on or after Thursday, 4th August, 
1904, of Dividend No. 6 (15 per cent. i.e. 3s. per share), after Surrender of Coupon 

o. 6, either at the London Office of the Company, No. 1 London Wall Buildings, 
| E.C., or at the Compagnie Francaise de Mines d'Or et de |’ Afrique du Sud, 20 Rue 
Taitbout, Paris. 

All Coupons presented at the last Address as well as any presented at the London 
Office for account of holders resicent in France, will be subject to deduction of 1s. 
in the £, the deduction being on account of French Transfer Duty and 
French Income Tax. 

Coupons belonging to holders resident in the United Kingdom will be subject to 
deduction by the London Office of Znglish Income Tax at the rate of 1s. in the 4. 

Coupons must be left four clear days for examination at either of the Offices 
mentioned above, and may be lodged any day (Saturdays excepted) between the 
hours of 11 and 2. 

Listing Forms may be had on application. 


* By order of the Board, 
ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 
London Office : No. 1 London Wal! Buildings, £.C., 
21st July, 1904. 
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THE NEW AFRICAN COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS and STATEMENT OF 
ACCOUNTS as at 3ist December, 1903. 


DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF CHESTERFIELD, P.C., &c. 
Sir CHARLES EUAN-SMITH, K.C.B., C.S.I., &c. 
BARON DE LA CHEVRELIERE. 


ALBERT L. OCHS, Esq. 
THOMAS F. DALGLISH, Esq. 
MANAGERS. 
Messrs. OCHS BROTHERS (London and Paris). 
GENERAL STAFF. 

Jonannesevrc: THE LONDON AND SOUTH AFRICAN AGENCY, 
LIMITED, Agents. W. McCALLUM, D. R. WARDROP, Joint 
Managers. E. WENZ, R. RECKNAGEL, Technical Staff. Paris: JOHN 
A. ITE, Administrateur Délégué. 

CONSULTING ENGINEERS. 

Lonpon : ALEXANDER HILL AND STEWART. 
Lonpon : THOMAS DAY, Secretary. 
JOHANNESBURG OFFICE. 

OCEANA BUILDINGS. 

PARIS OFFICE. 

7 RUE MEYERBEER. 

REGISTERED AND HEAD OFFICE. 

34 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS, to be submitted to the Tenth Annual 


mine will be opened up with all expedition. The permanent equipment of the mine 
is approaching completion. 

MARCONI.—The Directors are again able to report the steady of this 
Company's interesting business. Arrangements are now in course of completion 
from which it appears — that the present use of the Marconi apparatus will 
widely extended both for shipping purposes and shore-to-shore telegraphy. 

GENERAL.—Mr. Ochs has recently returned from a six months’ tour in Africa, 


where, accompanied by agricultural and mining experts, he has been inspecting the 


General Meeting of Shareholders, to be held in London on the | 


28th day of July, 1904. 

The Directors have the pleasure to place before the Shareholders the Balance- 
sheet and Profit and s Account for the financial year ended the 31st December, 
1903. Showing a debit balance of £31,936 4s., arising from the low quotations of the 
marketable assets of the Company prevailing at the end of the year. Deducting 
this sum from the amount carried forward from the previous year, there still remains 
a balance to the credit of Profit and Loss Account of £19,014 15s. The Directors do 
not propose, for the present, to make any distribution of profits. They are glad, 
however, to report that the prospects of the Company’s general assets are <atisfac- 
tory, and that, in particular, the Company's undertakings in Egypt and Abyssinia 
have shown pone «ms development, which should materially improve the Com- 


pany’s position. 
TRANSVAAL.—In the Transvaal the b of theC y has suffered—in 
common with all other South African « from the depressed state of affairs 


prevailing during the past financial year. 


The London and South African Agency, in which this Company participates with _ 


the Oceana Consolidated Company, is now firmly established in Johannesburg, 
and, with the co-operation of a competent technical staff, is securing its due share of 
suitable business on the Rand. 

In this connection the shareholders’ attention is drawn to the annexed particulars 
of the New South Rand Company which has recently been incorporated in associa- 
tion with the New African Company. This enterprise is likely to attract much 
attention, and if the boreholes confirm the theory of the — Experts, 
> a new banket goldfield will be disclosed on the land controlled by the 

‘ompany. 

The recent reports of the Welgedacht Company have shown that the reef turns 
round the farm in a southerly direction with corresponding 
that Company’s property. 

MOZAMBIQUE.—With regard to the Mozambique Company, in which this 
Company has now a substantial interest, the Board of the new African Company 
are well satisfied with their investment. As soon as normal railway rates between 
Beira and Rhodesia are restored, at the end of this year, the port of Beira should 
experience a ray 7 expansion of commerce ; moreover, apart from the trade with the 
Hinterland, the Mozambique Company's territory is likely to be soon self-support- 
ing, owing to the fact that extensive and accessible areas have been found suitable 
for the cultivation of the best quality‘of-cotron, and steps are being taken to press 
on this important branch of the Company’s develop The Company has also 
commenced boring for coal in the neighbourhood of Beira, and arrangements are 
now being made to make that port a coaling and watering station for naval pur- 
poses. The mining enterprises of Mozambique have suffered similarly to those of 
Rhodesia from the general stagnation ; but, on the other hand, the districts have 
not been as extensively prospected, and there seems ample ground for the belief 
that this portion of the Company's enterprise can be more successfully developed. 

ABYSSINIA.—With reference to the Company’s interests in the Ethiopian 
Railway Trust Company, the Directors are happy to report that the policy they 
have so long advocated for the internationalisation of the Djibouti-Harrar Railwa 
is now viewed with favour by the Emperor Menelik and by the English and Frenc 
Governments. The arrangements to give effect to this ouepaaal 


fit to the value of | 


are under dis- | 


cussion. An international agreement will be of great importance to the development _ 


of Abyssinia generally, and to the nations concerned therein, and, so far as the New 
African Company is concerned, thes: arrangements should largely increase the value 
of its interests in this railway. 

The Ethiopian Railway Trust is ably represented at Adis Abeba by Captain Brien 
England and Mr. L. Didier. 

EGYPT AND SOUDAN.—The New Egyptian Company has made great 
progress in Egypt, more especially owing to the marked rise in the value of Egyptian 
land, of which substantial purchases have been made. For the same reason, the 
lands in course of reclamation are likely to show more favourable results than were 
——- Altogether some 6,500 feddans of Jand have been purchased, and some 
3,600 feddans are in course of reclamation. Offers have been received for ions 
of the land showing substantial profit on the cost price ; but these were declined, in 
the belief that higher prices than those now prevailing will be obtained. 

The concession for the navigation of Lake Menzaleh, referred to last year, has 
now been vested in the Menzaleh Canal and Navigation Company, which has been 
favourably received by local investors. This enterprise will eventually establish 
direct water communication between Port Said andde Nile across Lake Menzaleh. 

To effect economy in management, practically the whole of the Shares of the 
Soudan Develop Company have been acquired by the New Egyptian Company 
in exchange for fully-paid Shares of the latter. The New Afncan Compan 
therefore now holds 62,340 New Egyptian Shares out of a total issue of moons | 
together with other financial — The ts of the New Egyptian Com- 
pany’s business encourage the rd of this Cotigang to look forward to large 
profits from this investment. 

WEST AFRICA.—The Company's interests in West Africa continue to show 
satisfactory progress. The Abosso Gold Mining Company has now sunk its main 
shaft to 750 feet, and has cross-cut to the reef for the sth level at 700 feet, where it 
is 26 inches wide assays 1 oz. 18 dwts. per ton. Sinking in the main shaft has 
now been stopped. and work is being concentrated upon the sinking of No. 2 Shaft 
and on the development of ore in the levels. In depth the mine continues to show 
improvement both in the width and value of the Banket Reef. A 20-stamp battery, 
capable of extension to 30 s with but little extra cost, has been ordered wi 
complete cyanide plant, and will be shipped to the mine within a few weeks. It is 
anticipated that crushing will be commenced with the year 1905. 

The Ankobra Company has had its gold dredger, mentioned in last year's report, 
at work for some months on the lower reaches of the Concession. The results have 
been encouraging, and a second gold dredger has been purchased, and is now on 


its way to the West Coast. 
On the Taquah property the underlay shaft has been continued, and a depth 


ceached of 618 feet. Cross-cutting to the Main Reef has been commenced, and the | 


chief centres of the Company’s enterprise ‘in Egypt, the Soudan, Mozambique, 
Transvaal, and other parts of South Africa. Mr. ’ visit has given considerable 
impetus to the Compauy’s business in all directions. 4 

Since the date of the last meeting Mr. Thomas F. Dalglish was elected to a seat 
on the Board, and the Directors consider that his large experience in South African 
affairs will be of great value to the Company. 

The Baron de la Chévreliére has also during the past year been elected to a seat 
on the Board as representing a large body of French Shareholders interested in the 
Company. 

dentine to the Articles of Association, Mr. Albert L. Ochs retires from the 
Board, but offers himself for re-election. 3 

Messrs. Cooper Brothers & Co., the Auditors of the Company, retire, and offer 


themselves for re-election. 
By order of the Board, 
London, 20th July, 1904. THOMAS DAY, Secretary. 


BALANCE-SHEET, 3ist December, 1903. 


Dr. 
To Capital Account— 
Authorised : 
400,000 Shares of £1 each .. 400,000 0 © 


Issued : 
369,850 Shares of £1 each .. oe oo +» 369,850 0 © 
Less Calls outstanding oe oe oe oe 165 12 6 


—— 360,684 7 6 
Premium Account .. ee oe +6 oo oo oe 109,404 13 9 
Bills Payable .. oe eo oe ee 36,007 7 3 
Sundry Creditors .. oe oe ee 12,279 17 
Unclaimed Dividends oe oe oe oe os os 3,978 12 0 
Profit and Loss Account— 
Balance as per Account 31st December, 1902-. 132,581 9g © 
Deduct—Dividend paid July, 1903, on £369,850 
as follows: In cash, £18,492 10s. ; in Shares 
of the Ethiopian Railway Trust and Con- 
struction Company, Limited, at par, 
£55,477 10s. ; Directors’ additional remunera- 
tion, in above Shares, at par, £3,830; 
Managers’ additional remuneration, in above 
Shares, at par, £3,850 10s, oo oo es 81,630 10 © 
£50,950 19 © 
Less—Balance as per Profit and Loss Account for 
year ending December 31st, 1903.. oe ee 33,936 4 © 
15 
d 
n Securities held, under guarantee, and as par- 
ticipants in a Syndicate .. oe oe -« £66,871 12 7 
Liability on behalf of a Syndicate against 
security oftheir Shares .. .. ++ £30,000 0 © 


£550,369 127 


« Cr. 
By Cash at Bankers’ and in hand— 
London .. oe £51,309 18 © 
J 451,638 2 8 
Sundry Loans— 
Short Loans on Stock Exchange oe «- £15,881 12 6 
Sundry Loans ae oe os 8,481 3 7 
4,362 16 
Bills Receivable oe oe oe 10,150 0 
£86,150 18 9 
Debentures, Bank, Railway, and other Shares.. 166,916 17. 5 
Sundry Debtors oe oo os oe os 16;163 7 9 
Mining, Land, Copper, and other Shares and Participations— 
Copper Shares... oe ee 1§,400 0 © 
Marketable Gold and Land Shares... oo 136,418 6 3 
Syndicate Participations .. on oo 3 
Shares and Participations 100,002 g 2 
278,135 8 8 
ohannesburg Dwelling House oe oo. 3,000 0 0 
ffice Furniture Account— 
London, Paris, and Johannesburg.. oe oo eo ee 30°00 


£550,369 12 7 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the year ending 
3ist December, 1903. 


'o Salaries, ice other 
London and Paris .. os oe oe 3,689 17 
Johonnesburg .. ee oe ee 2,504 9 53 
6,284 7 0 
Cablegrams, Travelling Expenses, Law Expenses, 

Advertising and other Expenses os ee oe oe 1,100 7 4 
Income-tax .. os ee ee ee ee ee ee oe 3,675 19 5 
Amounts written off Shares and Participations as an oo 2,917 15 9 
Depreciation on Debentures, Shares, and Participations .. es 22,361 13 8 


448,540 3 2 


Cr. 

By Profit on Realisations .. ue oe 8,514 13 1 
Interest and Dividends .. oo os os 8,012 17 10 
Sundries .. oo co ee ee 3 
Balance carried to Balance-sheet .. oe oe 31,936 4 0 


£48,540 3 2 
A 


Cc. B. EUAN SMITH, ) 7.- 
CHESTERFIELD, Directors. 
THOMAS DAY, Secretary. 

In accordance with the provisions of the Companies Act, 1900, we certify that all 
our requirements as Auditors have been complied with, and we report to the Share- 
holders that we have audited the above Balance-sheet with the books of the Com- 
pany in London and the Accounts from Paris and Johannesburg. The Debentures 
and Shares which have a published price are taken at this a on balance 
is above cost ; the remainder, and the Participations, about one-third of the amount 
stated, are taken at the Directors’ estimate of value. ‘ 

Subject to these remarks, in our opinion, such Balance-sheet is properly drawn up 
So as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company’s affairs as 
shown by the Books of the Company. 

COOPER BROTHERS & CO., Chartered Accountants, Auditors. 

London, rgth July, 1904. 
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MESSRS. ARCHIBALD GONSTABLE & CO.’S LIST. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
DOROTHEA. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS, Author of ‘ God's Fool.” 


Second Impression. 
“An exceptionally able piece of work.........Full of knowledge and observation 
and thought."—7ymes. 
“The book is charming in its simple and sincere ideals.""—Clode. 


** Maarten Maartens seems to me to have surpassed himself in this fine novel.” 
Truth, 


BROKE OF COVENDEN. 


By J. C. SNAITH, 
Author of ‘* Mistress Dorothy Marvin.” 

_ “* We have towelcome in ‘ Broke of Covenden’ the freshest and most original 
piece of comedy—still in the Meredithian sense—that we have met since i.s 
master's pen has rested."— Saturday Review. 

“ A very cleverly written book.” —Notts Guardian. 


** * Broke of Covenden ' has some exceptional qualities.” 
Academy and Literature. 


MAGNUS SINCLAIR. 
By HOWARD PEASE, 
“The story is a pleasant one, full of exciting episodes, fightings and narrow 
escapes, heroisms and treacheries."—Saturday Review. 
A very vigorous and racy book." —Sfeaker. 
A first-rate example of English historical fiction.” —Outlook. 


By MARMADUKE PICKTHALL, 
Author of ‘‘ Said the Fisherman.” 


“The qualities which made ‘Said’ so brilliant a book are all to be found in its 
successor, and the only difference is that an Oriental at ph ° is 
lacking. The characterisation of ‘ Enid’ is clear and various. The people are all 
well realised, and take their part in a comedy which hes its element of tragedy...... 
The work in it has a note of individuality hardly less assertive than that of ‘ Said.’ 
apne Enid herself is admirably depicted, as is her sister Ruth.......Both Ruth and 
Enid are excellent feminine studies, and Lady Hermia, who marries their father, is 
equally good.” —A theneum. 

Altogether Enid is a very good book indeed.” —7 0-Day. 

“*The numerous characters are excellently drawn, and the attention of the reader 
is held from start to finish. he book is one of the best we have had before us for 
some time." —Airmingham Post. 


ANGELO BASTIANI. 
By LIONEL CUST. 
Illustrated. 


** Well told and interesting." —S¢. James's Gazette. 
“The story is full of pathos."—Catholic Times. 
** A work of considerable power.’ —Sirmingham Post. 


SIR MORTIMER. 


By MARY JOHNSTON. 
Illustrated by F. C. YOHN. 


“Miss Johnston has achieved a great literary triumph......It is a fine tale, 
ingeniously constructed, full of imagination, and rich with insight of the aspira- 
tions of Elizabethan England." —Daily Chronicle. 

“Miss Johnston realises for us a creation of real power and charm...... The 
tragic fortunes of Sir Mortimer Ferne will be followed with an absorbing ee 

Globe. 

“*It is a book of which she has every right to be proud : and indeed when one 
reflects upon the proofs here given of her possession ot those qualities so rarely 
found together—a man’s strength and a woman’s tenderness—it would be hard to 
name a living writer, of either sex, who could have written it tor her." —Puach. 

“* There is character in her atmosphere of the Elizabethan Court, and there is, 
moreover, a quite unusual strength in her descriptions of battles both on sea and 
land which far surpasses that to be found in most novels of adventure, and which 
entitles the author to a high place in the ranks of contemporary writers of fiction.” 

Westminster Gazette. 

“We are sure that Miss Johnston's readers will be many, and that they will 
have nothing but admiration for the vigour and passionate feeling she has put into 
this striking work. There is poetry and eloquence of a high order in ‘Sir 
Mortimer.’ "— St. James's Gazette. 

“ Altogether a brilliant piece of work.” —Bookman. 

“The best piece of work Miss Mary Johnston has given us......Tke book is 
nothing short of entrancing.”—London Quarterly Review. 

“ A stirring tale that, from the first page to the last, will enthrall young readers, 
and will make old ones feel that while they are under its spell they have recovered 
their lost youth."—7he Lady. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
AUDREY. Illustrated by F. C. Youn. 
THE OLD DOMINION. 

BY ORDER OF THE COMPANY. 


RECENT 6s. NOVELS. 
“INCOMPARABLE BELLAIRS.” By Acxes 


and Ecerton Cast ter, Authors of “ The Star Drea a il,” &c 
Illustrated by Frep Pecram. 


TURNPIKE TRAVELLERS. By 


Hayven, Author of “ From a Thatched Cottage.” 


BELCHAMBER. By Howarp Srvrcis, Author 


of ** Tim" and “ All that was Possible.” 


THE LADDER OF TEARS. By G. Comore, 


Author of ‘* The Strange Story of Hester Wynne,” &c. 


A STORY OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 
JEWEL: A CHAPTER IN HER LIFE. By 


Crara Louise BuRNHAM, 


THE TUTOR’S LOVE STORY. By Wacter 


Fritn, Author of “ In Search of Quiet,” &c. 


THE IMPERIALIST. By Saran Jeannette 


Duncan (Mrs. Everard Cotes), Author of “‘ Those Delightful Americans,” &c. 


THE BINDWEED. By K. Buisserr, 


Author of * The Concert Director,” &c. 


FORTHCOMING 6s. NOVELS. 
THE DIVINE FIRE. 


By MAY SINCLAIR, 
Author of ‘*Two Sides of a Question,” ‘Mr. and Mrs. Nevill 
Tyson,” &c. 


ARCHERS OF THE LONG BOW. 


By ARTHUR MOORE, 
Author of ** The Knight Punctilious,” &c. 


PATHS OF JUDGMENT. 


By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK, 


THE BANDOLERO. 
By PAUL GWYNNE, 
Author of ‘* Marta.” 


VERANILDA. 
By GEORGE GISSING, 
Author of ** The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft,” &c, 


RUSSIA AND TIBET! 

“A RUSSO-CHINESE EMPIRE. 
RUSSIA AND CHINA! 

“A RUSSO-CHINESE EMPIRE. 


By A. ULAR. 
At all Libraries. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Archibald Colquhoun, in a long review in the Daily Chronicie, says — 
‘* should be read by anyone who desires to understand more of the extraordinary 
events now happening in Central Asia.” 

“* This extremely interesting book."— The Academy. 

“* His book compels thought, and should not be overlooked by anyone interested 
in the problems of the Far East.”— Glasgow Herald. 

“* A luminous account of the expansion of Russia in the Far East, containing 
many facts which have hitherto escaped the notice of Western Europe." —Oxtlook. 
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